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() of 100 Best Western Books 
SET IN LINOTYPE FACES 
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More Linotype faces were used in the 100 Best Western Books \ 
than any other faces—evidence of Linotype’s leadership in type. v 
f 
—_ for Linotype faces over the last ten and publishers with the means for expressing 1 
years is proved in the distinguished exhibition of creative thought more effectively. 
100 Western Books by the Rounce & Coffin Club The universal preference for Linotype faces is : 
for the American Institute of Graphic Arts. the result of intensive Linotype research in type | 
No other group of book faces in the exhibition design. Linotype research will continue to pro- ‘ 
won such wide acclaim as the Linotype Janson, vide better faces for every publishing need. " 
Baskerville, Granjon, Bodoni, Bodoni Book, 1M 
Electra, and Estienne. The wide choice and the MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY E 
beauty in Linotype faces provide book designers 29 Ryerson Street > Brooklyn 5 » New York le 
nr 





Set in Linotype Spartan, Erbar and the new Times Roman 























The Elrod Lead, Slug, 
Rule and Base Caster 


The Elrod 


helps to keep the material bin full 


Compositors cannot be expected to produce most 
efficiently if they are constantly handicapped by 
shortage of strip material, thereby compelling them 
to “piece” leads, slugs and rule borders, and to use 
makeshifts for base, or for blocking out forms. This 
condition is chronic in many plants, and is reflected 
in a“what's-the-use” attitude on the part of con- 
scientious workmen. 


With an Elrod on the floor, however, the picture 
quickly changes, and all compositors can proceed 
with confidence and peace of mind, knowing that 
with material racks full there will be abundance 
for every need. 


The Elrod is a single-purpose machine producing 
uniformly high-quality strip material ranging from 
1-point to 36-points in thickness, which in every 
way meets today’s exacting printing and stereotyp- 
ing requirements. 


Many hundreds of satisfied users have found the 


Elrod to be the answer to their strip material prob- ‘Ait 33 Conergy pertaeetes: 


iver vitae? Pusey 


lem, and that the operating cost and upkeep are 
most moderate. 





Ludlow Typograph Company e 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Published monthly by Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corporation, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois. Subscription, $4.00 a year in advance; single copies, 40 cents. 

(as Canadian funds—$4.50 a year; single copies, 45 ce ents—to The Inland Printer, Terminal A. P. Box 100, Toronto.) Foreign $10.00 a year; three years, $20.00. 

Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the Post Office at Chicago, Mlinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. Additional second-class entry at Lafayette, Indiana, under 
date of April 30, 1948. Copyrighted, 1949, Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corporation. 

















Like many trees in 





our own forest reserves, our business has now been 
growing for fifty years. Thanks to three fundamental 
factors, that growth has been substantial. These are 
abundant natural resources and power, fine craftsman- 
ship and the cherished confidence of our customers. 

Through a half century of service to the 
printing, publishing and other major industries, an or- 
ganization-wide determination to make good paper has 
guided the steady improvement in the quality of Oxford 
Papers. It has inspired the development of new products 
and has expanded the service range of our many coated 
and uncoated grades. 

As a result, Oxford’s modern pulp and paper 
mills and new machines are today more fully prepared 
than ever to help the buyer of paper meet the growing 
challenge of his markets for more exacting quality and 


performance. 


Dxronp PAPERS 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


A G4 


Mills at Rumford, Maine and West Carrollton,Ohio "7 ¥ Wes. 


Distributors in 48 Key Cities 
Coast to Coast 
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The new Miller 21 x 28 Two-Color Press has been accepted 


with favor over the entire United States. It is now being 


shipped in quantity from our Arsenal assembly floor. Over six 


months’ production of this new press was sold within ten days 


of its offering to the trade. 


We will be pleased to send you specifications, prices and 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


delivery dates. 











“Axons Cow Gry photographed by Benedict Frenkel 


When SELENE MAHRI came to this country from Finland eight years ago, she could speak five 
languages but very little English. Within a short time she was earning as much as $160 
in a single day and appearing on the covers of leading fashion magazines. By 1946, she was 
generally acclaimed as one of New York’s top-ranking models, had been LIFE’S 
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cover girl twice and had won the titles of “Miss War Bonds,” “Miss United Nations” and 
“Miss New York.” Today, when a photographer or advertiser wants a model 
to depict elegance supreme, Selene is likely to get first call. Experts say that her 
portraits are exceptional examples of poise before the camera. 


: ~Ayunevns Gour Rod made by The Beckett Paper Company 


Color that catches the eye, texture that is pleasing to the touch, quality that assures 
long wear — these are the ingredients that make BUCKEYE and BECKETT COVERS 
the first choice of admen and printers everywhere. Keep inspiration at your 
elbow with the Beckett Auto-File — better than any sample book, it contains 
samples of all colors, weights and textures, ready for use in working up dummies. 


IF YOU WANT YOUR CATALOGUE OR BOOKLET 
TO BE READ FROM COVER TO COVER — 


“Qe whet os & eon | 





THE 









PAPER COMPANY 
HAMILTON, OHIO 


ORANGE— 


one of the 13 colors in 
the BUCKEYE COVER line. 


CElL CHAPMAN DRESS 
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eHere’s a 17x22 press 


that Woans Busines / 











HARRIS 17x22 


SINGLE COLOR OFFSET PRESS 
Apetlls up to 








Harris 17x22” OFFSET PRESSES are sturdy, fast, 
accurate. They are built to make printing profitable. 





They mean business—more profitable business— 
because they roll faster with finer register and smoother 
inking ... because they give more impressions, better 





impressions, and a better run for your money than any 
other small offset press built. 

Stream feed, more rollers, single-point press control, 
larger feeder capacity, larger delivery capacity, positive 
controls are A FEW of the features that have made Harris 
offset presses the recognized leaders in the industry. 









So whether you plan a combination shop or a straight 






offset shop, get set for more profitable business. WHEN 
YOU GO OFFSET ...GO HARRIS. 







HARRIS-SEYBOLD 


General Offices — Cleveland 5, Ohio 
HARRIS PRESSES » SEYBOLD CUTTERS * OTHER GRAPHIC ARTS EQUIPMENT 
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Chere's no better investment than aK ELLY 
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ATF KELLYS have been demonstrating for three decades that 
they can be depended on to produce 80% of all commercial jobs ATF C-KELLY 


at a profit. Quick on get-away, low on maintenance cost, steady Raadine deat sass Wein 


in production, and consistently high in quality, Kellys are key- 7x10 to 17x22" 


stones in the modern plant's equipment. Ask your ATF Salesman 


for production figures on typical jobs, or write to us. 


handles sheet sizes from 


Amer, WCQ Cype Founders BYex11 to 22x28 


200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


handles sheet sizes from 
8%x11 to 24x35 
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Cellophane Division 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. 


% Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


” Consolidated Coated 


PRODUCTION GLOSS 
MODERN GLOSS 


Papers 


The Bakers’ Helper magazine . . . in which 
the above photograph was used .. . is one of 
many important publications that specify 
Consolidated Coated to increase the effective- 
ness of advertising and editorial illustrations. 

Outstanding “printability” makes this 
superior enamel ideal for magazines and 


brochures of the highest type . . . low price 
makes it practical for printing catalogs and 
publications when economy is essential. 

Manufactured in weights down to 45 pounds 
for one or four-color work, Consolidated Coated 
Papers meet all the requirements for an 
extremely wide range of printing. 











FOR PAPER 
YOU'RE SURE OF- 


make sure it comes in 


America does business on 


BYOINID) 


Olas 


MADE IN U.S.A. 





Jobs run smoother and faster 





when you use pre-tested 
Nekoosa Bond. Nekoosa lies 
flat. No curls. No wrinkles. 
That makes for fewer press- 
stops—and more profits. No 
wonder so many printers and 
lithographers like to work 
with the paper that comes in 
the yellow wrapper with the 


blue stripes ! 


NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER CO. 
PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN 
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Designed, in capacity, floor space and cost, to meet the 
requirements of small and medium-sized plants, Cleve- 
land Model “OS” offers a combination of both circular 
and right angle book folding. 


‘ This new folder has a range of flat sheet sizes from 
4x 6” up to 19 x 25”. It will deliver the same good service 
and high speed—and has the same productive capacity 
as the larger Clevelands. Convenient adjustments adapt 
it to the quick changing required to handle short run 
work economically. 


It has three folding sections for making the 16 page 
signature folded in three right angles, in page sizes up 
to 6% x 914”. It makes three folds in the parallel section, 
three folds in the 8 page section and two folds in the 
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16 page section. With this versatile layout you can fold 
newspaper imposition, as well as the popular 24 page 
double letter fold and 32 page booklets two-up. 

Features include Continuous Air Wheel Feeder, diag- 
onal roller feed table and cross carriers, two speed device 
in parallel section, slitter shafts in all folding sections 
for scoring, perforating and slitting, and provision for 
folding two-up work in the right angle section. 

Its reception by the trade proves that Cleveland Model 
“OS” meets a definite need, at a cost within the range 
of the small and medium-sized plant. 


The complete line of Cleveland Folders includes seven 
models, one or more of which will bring new production 
economies to your plant. 


We will be glad to tell you more about these—and other Dexter 
and Christensen Machines that serve up-to-date printers and binders. 


Devter and Christensen Machines 


Sold and serviced by 
Dexter Folder Company e General Sales Offices, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES: Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, Washington, St. Louis 
AGENTS: Dallas, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg .. . and in Foreign Countries 
Christensen Machines are built by Christensen Machine Company at Racine, Wis. 
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Keqisrers with “ithoqraphers Everywhere 





Here are illustrations of less than one 








quarter of E.B.CO Presses operating 





throughout the world... 


a 





WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 


For a complete description and 
an actual lithographic plant dem- 
onstration of the E.B.CO Offset 
Press clip corner of this ad to your 
letterhead 





<4BCo PRINTING MACHINERY DIVISION-ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY 


445 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
400 WEST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
RUSS BUILDING. SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
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HEAVY INDUSTRY KEEPS MORE AND MORE RECORDS EACH YEAR ON 


FLETCHER awe ALPENA maniroi 





FLETCHER PAPER COMPANY «- ALPENA, MICHIGAN 
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HERE’S WHAT MAKES HI-SPEED QUOINS 
SO VALUABLE . 





isa CHALLENGE 


Every time you buy a 7%-inch Hi-Speed Quoin you 
are getting the equivalent of FIVE ordinary quoins. 





Cut-away view shows how (Corresponding equivalents for other sizes are shown 
’ ONE 7's-inch Challenge Hi- _. in the table at left). That's why two self-contained, 

Speed Quoin operates as ase- self-locking Hi-Speed Quoins do the work of four to 

ries of FIVE ordinary quoins. eight ordinary quoins with time saving up to 80%. 


What's more, Challenge Hi-Speed Quoins produce 
better, safer lock-ups—no slippage...no reglets...no 
3" 1 equals 2 work-ups. Quoins operate with DIRECT EXPAN- 
SION—a point ata time. An easy-to-read point in- 


SIZE HI-SPEED ORDINARY 


44%" 1 equals 3 

: dicator makes it possible to unlock and relock the 
6" 1 equals 4 form without disturbing the register. The accuracy, 
7%" 1 equals 5 construction and finish of both quoin and key are 
further insurance of profitable performance and a 

9" 1 equals 6 guaranty of durability. 

1 

10% 1 equals 7 Challenge Hi-Speed Quoins—for press or foundry 
12" l equals 8 forms—are made in seven sizes. Ask for data and 


_ prices NOW! 
THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


**Over SO Years in Service of the 
Graphic Arts ’’ 


Main Office and Factory: 
GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 
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HES BEEN UP 
IN THE CLOUDS 
EVER SINCE 
HE DECIDED ON 
MANAGEMENT 
BOND ! 



























YEP / IT SURE WAS A 


OOWN TO EARTH IDEA / 
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When your customer has a job that must be 
delivered on time, you can rely on Management 
Bond. This watermarked Hammermill product 
is made to run with a minimum of trouble on 
your presses ... keep costs down, give uni- 
formly dependable performance for both you 
and your customer. That’s why you often get 
two profits with Management Bond—one 





when you deliver the job, another when your 


satisfied customer reorders! 


Available to you in white or colors, in stand- 
ard weights and sizes through Hammermill 
agents throughout the country. Send the 


coupon below for free sample 
book. Hammermill Paper 
Company, Erie, Pa. 





Send this coupon to your Hammermill Agent 
or mail it to Hammermill Paper Company, 
1601 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


Please send me — FREE — a sample book 


Name 


showing Hammermill’s MANAGEMENT BOND. 









Position, 





(Please attach to, or write on, vour business letterhead 
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vality Proofs... Nast! 


No. 3* Vandercook Proof Press 


Form Size: 14x18" 


Excellent general purpose proof press 


with automatic inking for producing proofs of highest quality, 
including process color and etch proofs. Also ideal for testing 
plates. ¢ The No. 3 Vandercook inking system is adequate for 
the heaviest forms. Both form rollers are gear driven; contact 
with the form is adjustable. Five grippers are automatic, insur- 
ing firm hold on large or small sheets. Micrometer front and 
side guides, with adjustable spring sheet holders to engage 
the sheet above the printing line, insure positive register. 


Guarded gears insure utmost in safety. 


A proof press you'll be proud to own! 


. : Fourteen other models sold exclu 
*One of the eight Vandercook Proof Presses sold exclusively by sively by Vandercook & Sons, Inc. 


American Type Founders Sales Corporation 


Branches in principal cities 
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WHATEVER YOUR PAPER PROBLEM 


bs a Challenge to Champion 


When you have a paper problem consult the Champion merchant or 
sales office near you. Champion has been solving paper problems for 


more than fifty years . 


. . problems relating to embossing, folding, scoring 


and printing . . . questions on labeling, packaging, special coatings, and 
special finishes. Yes, Champion has the background and facilities to 
offer you sound, helpful advice. When you have a paper problem take it 
to Champion. The Champion Paper and Fibre Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 


Champion PAPERS FOR FINE PRINTING 


Mills at Hamilton, Ohio; Canton, North: Carolina and Houston, Texas. 


District sales offices: New York e 
Detroit 


9 5t.: Louis 


Cincinnati e 


THERE’S A CHAMPION PAPER FOR 


KROMEKOTE 
For excellent reproduc- 
tion with catalog covers, 
post cards and inserts, or 
for packaging and label- 
ing quality products, this 
cast coated stock is ideal. 


SATIN REFOLD ENAMEL 
Meets every requirement 
for quality publication and 
advertising printing— 
thanks to top-grade enam- 
el coating, folding strength 
and its receptivity to ink. 


WEDGWOOD OFFSET 
Superior in color, finish, and 
printability, this paper is 
unexcelled for fine lithog- 
raphy. It is available in 
a wide variety of weights, 
sizes and special finishes. 


Chicago . 
Atlanta e 


Philadelphia 
San Francisco 


EVERY PRINTING NEED 


ARIEL COVER 
Particularly effective for 
catalog covers, cards and 
displays. Available in 
white and eight colors, 
and in various weights, 
sizes and special finishes. 
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SPECIALTY PAPERS 
Champion's specialties in- 
clude bonds, business 
papers, envelope, post 
card and papeteries . . 
all excellent reasons for 
you to specify Champion. 
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When Brandtjen & Kluge mar- 
keted the first Kluge Feeder back in 
1919, it was the best kind of a 
feeder we knew how to build. In 
1932 the demand for a versatile au- 
tomatic press was so great that we 
put out the Kluge Automatic Press 
. . . and this product was built with 
the best engineering skill possible. 


All through the years there never 
has been a time when we have 
wavered from the policy of building 
Kluges to excel. These machines 
don’t leave the factory until they 
have been thoroughly tested. The 
amount of time it takes to hand fit 
many parts on the Kluge runs into 
costly production, yet we do it re- 
ligiously, for Kluge Presses and 
Feeders must always pass the rigid 
high standards we have set. 


. . . and you'll wonder how we 
do it at the price we are asking. 


Look to Kluge . . . it’s built to 


excel ... 


BRANDIJEN & KLUGE Inc. 


ST. PAUL 3, MINNESOTA 
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“Take a letter to MYSELF!” 


Sucu an wea is not as foolish as it 
sounds. You see your letters with a 
friendly eye. You see your letterhead 
as an old familiar favorite. But how 
do your letters and your letterheads 


look when they arrive in the morn- 
ing’s mail—the way your friends and 
customers see themP 

Whether or not you send a letter to 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INC. 


yourself, examine your letterheads 
with a coldly critical eye. Then visu- 
alize them, redesigned if necessary, as 
they would appear on Howarp Bonn. 
This excellent bond, whether in whit- 
est white or in a suitable color, brings 
letters and letterheads to life, gives 
them interest, smartness, and appeal. 

Thousands of America’s successful 


businesses write their valued corre- 
spondence on Howarp Bonp. Thou- 
sands more use Howarp Bonp for 
many of its other important business 
uses. Ask your printer or paper 
distributor for samples and see for 
yourself why Howarp Bonp is so 
widely used wherever good bond is 
good business. 


¢ HOWARD PAPER COMPANY DIVISION, URBANA, OHIO 


Howard , bon 


Business Paper’ 


> 








Brooms for Bosses? 














After all, there’s a place for everything! 
There is a place in business for an 
authoritative, commanding letterhead 

bond. But when the job is office or factory 
forms, inter-office memos, copies, or any 
utility business printing, a thrifty, 
serviceable bond is the practical buy. 


Such a bond is Maxwell Bond. 








axwell Bond 


Low in initial cost, it prints so well and 

works so well with pen, pencil, and typewriter 
that you’d judge it to be much more expensive. 
Clean erasures and clear carbons on 
Maxwell Bond convince you of its economy 

in use. What’s more, its watermark 
guarantees quality and uniformity 


of these characteristics. 





WATERMARKED 


America’s Favorite Low-Cost Bond 


Howard Paper Mills, Inc. ¢ Maxwell Paper Company Division ¢ Franklin, Ohio 
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IPI, Holdfast, and Gemtone are trade-marks of Interchemical Corporation 








ipt 


DIVISION OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION 


e 850 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 1. « ADDRESS INQUIRIES DEPT. A 





NOW YOU CAN BUY NON-SCRATCH HALFTONE BLACKS 
WHICH PRINT AS WELL UNDER MODERN CONDITIONS 
AS THE BETTER CONVENTIONAL LINSEED OIL INKS 


One problem which printers 
face today is that of finding a 
non-scratch halftone black 
that will print as well under 
modern speed conditions as 
conventional linseed oil inks. 
Now there is available a 
scries of non-scratch halftone 
blacks to meet all commercial 
printing conditions. 
These inks are our really 
new Holdfast halftone blacks 
. . made with new materials 
and by new methods... as 
a result of which they print 
beautifully clean and sharp, 
are highly scratch-resistant 
and smudge-resistant, dry 
more positively in the pile, 
have excellent fountain flow 
and mobility, and work ex- 
tremely well on the press. 
Place a trial order with 
your IPI Service Station, or 
write us at 350 Fifth Avenue, 
N.Y.1.We’llroute your order 
to the Service Station nearest 
you for prompt shipment. 
Compare these blacks with 
the best you are now using. 
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It delivered the second shot ...in 
the National Association of Print- 
ing Ink Makers’ campaign, in 
advertising publications, to pro- 
mote printing ink’s effectiveness 
as a salesman. Copy stressed 
advantages of color printing. 








See how they print: This new folder of halftone black specimens shows 
how six new halftone blacks in the famous IPI Holdfast Series print. 
These new Holdfast halftone blacks combine clean, sharp printing with 
high scratch-resistance, smudge-resistance, and more positive drying 
in the pile. They also work very well on the press. Send for a copy. 








NEW LETTERPRESS COLOR GUIDE OFF PRESS; 
PRINTED IN FILE SIZE AND POCKET SIZE 


Our new Letterpress Color 

Guides, in file size and pocket 

size, are now off the press. 
The Guides, in both sizes, 


contain prints of 108 colors, 


each marked with its A.S.A. 
Specification and Color De- 
scription, as well as with our 
formula number. 

The large, file size Guide 
also contains sections on 
process colors, halftone 
blacks, and _ reproductions 
showing a comparison of 
conventional process inks 
with our new Gemtone proc- 
ess inks. Pages are indexed 
for quick reference. The large 
Guide measures approximate- 
ly 10 inches by 12 inches; the 
pocket-size Guide 234 inches 
by 4 inches. 

Cover design on _ both 
Guides is a “County Fair’’ 





Twenty indexed pages -of colors, 
halftone blacks, and process inks 
comprise the new IPI file size 
Color Guide. Colors are also shown 
in a pocket-size Guide. Write for a 
Guide on your letterhead. 








scene done by Alice and 
Martin Provensen, well 
known for their illustrations 
in the ‘Fireside Book of 
Folk Songs.”’ 

The new Color Guides are 
free to printers and other 
ink users. Write on your 
letterhead for a copy. 
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THESE PICTURES HIGHLIGHT 
IPI INKS IN THE NEWS 












We used Kromekote for our third 
Gemtone process color folder. Send 
for it. It contains some fine exam- 
ples of Gemtone printing. 





Ath b, #7? } 


iple of process 
printing on Kromekoteis this RCA- 
Victor folder. It is one of a series of 
three such folders. Write for one. 
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Art Direetors 


aeonseat of Rebeestitet 





Once again they're printed with 
IPlinks. .. these two fine Annuals. 
Also printed with our inks are 
‘*Treasury of Art Masterpieces,” 
and ‘‘Flower Prints in Color.”’ 
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Doyle Sheet Dryer on a 
Kluge Automatic 


Doyle Sheet Dryer on a Cottrell Rotary. '™ 


* 


Lye 


Doyle Sheet Dryers work at full efficiency when fating_down, 
up, to the right or to the left. Thus they can be mounted at2 

desired location, wherever they will provide most conven- 
iently the high temperature radiant heat that speeds up ink- 
setting, cuts down offsetting and aids in the control of static. 


Whether you operate cylinder, platen, rotary, offset, gravure, 
newspaper or specialty presses, also ruling or coating machines 
or folders, Doyle Sheet Dryers will help you solve your prob- 
lems. Write for complete information. 


WManupacturers also of Doyle Vacuum Sheet Cleaners 














Cuts Costs 


ENGDAHL ee 
BINDERY | 
Edition Book Binders 


“Books Bound by Us Are 
Bound to Satisfy” 


1056 W. Van Buren Street 
Chicago, Illinois Write for Prices and Information. 


Telephone MOwnor 6-6062 UNIVERSAL RY OGGER CO. 
322 S. Fourth St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 























papers 
NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 


ALA.: Partin Paper Co.; Sloan Paper Co. 
ARIZ.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach. 
ARK.: Roach Paper Co. 


CAL.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; General Paper Co.; 
Seaboard Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 


COLO.: Dixon & Co.; Graham Paper Co. 


CONN.: Alling Paper Co.; John Carter & Co.; Green & Low 
Paper Co., Inc.; Rourke-Eno Paper Co. 


D. of C.: R. P. Andrews; Barton, Duer & Koch; Frank Parsons 
Paper Co.; Stanford; Wilcox-Walter- Furlong. 


FLA.: Capital Paper Co.; Central Paper Co.; Everglade Paper 
i Graham-Jones Paper Co. ; Jacksonville Paper Co.; Tampa 
aperCo. 5 


GA.: Atlantic Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co.; Macon Paper 
Co.; Sloan Paper Co.; Somerville- Seybold Paper Co. 


IDA.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach. 


ILL.: Berkshire Paper Co.; —— & Prosser; Chicago 
Paper Co.; Dwight Bros. Paper LaSalle Paper Co.; 
Messinger Paper Co.; Midland Paper Co.; ; Swigart Paper Co.; 
James White. 


IND.: Central Ohio; Century Paper : Crescent Paper Co.; 
Diem & Wing; Indiana Paper Co.; C. P. Lesh Paper Co. 


IOWA: Bermingham & Prosser; Carpenter Paper Co.; Graham. 

KAN.: Carpenter Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co. 

KY.: Louisville Paper Co. 

A: — Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co.; E. C. Palmer & 
o., Ltd. 





ME.: C. M. Rice Paper Co.; C. H. Robinson. 


MD.: ee Paper Co.; Barton, Duer & Koch; — 
Co.; 0. F. H. Warner & Co.; White-Rose Paper Co., 


MASS.: Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. ; Butler-Dearden; Carter, 
Rice & Co.; John Carter & Co.; Century Paper Co.; Colonial 
Paper Co.; H. Lindenmeyr & Sons; Mill Brand Papers; Paper 
House of N.E. 

MICH.: Beecher, Peck & Lewis; Bermingham & Prosser; 
Carpenter Paper Co.; A E. Paper Co.; Grand Rapids Paper 
Co.; Seaman- Patrick; Union Paper & Twine. 


MINN.: John Boshart; General Paper Corp.; The John Leslie 

Paper Co. 

MO.: Acme Paper Co.; ator ey & Prosser; Central States 

Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co.; K. C. Paper House; Tobey 

Fine Papers, Inc.; Weber Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 

MONT.: Carpenter Paper Co.; The John Leslie Paper Co. 

NEB.: Carpenter Paper Co. 

N. J.: Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc.; Forest Paper Co.; Lathrop 

gol Co.; Lewmar Paper Co.; J. E. Linde; Henry Lindenmeyr 
ons. 

weW YORK ary: H. P. Andrews; Bulkley, Dunton & Co., 
c.; M. M. Elish & Co., Inc.; Forest Paper Co.: J. & F. B. 

cat  athng- Pd Lathrop Paper Co.; J.E. Linde; Henry 

Lindenmeyr & Sons: Majestic Paper Corp.; Marquardt & 

Co.; Merriam Paper Co.; Miller & Wright; A. W. Pohiman; 

Reinhold-Gould, Inc.; J. F. Sarle Co., Inc.; Schlosser Paper 

Corp.; Vandewater Paper Co., Inc.; ‘Vernon Bros. & Co.: IM 

Walker-Goulard-Plehn; Willmann Paper Co. 


NEW YORK: Fine ae Inc.; Franklin-Cowan; J. & F. B. 
Garrett; V. H. Sm 

N. C.: Dillard ae “a 

N.H.: John Carter & Co., Inc; 

OHIO: Alling & Cory Co. ; Central Ohio; Chatfield Paper Corp.; 
Cleveland Paper Co.; Diem & Wing; The Johnston Paper Co.; 
Ohio & Michigan Paper Co.; Scioto Paper Co.; Union Paper 
& Twine Co. 

OKLA.: Carpenter Paper Co.; Graham; Tulsa Paper Co. 

ORE.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Carter, Rice & Co. of Ore.; 
Fraser; Zellerbach. 


PA.: Alling & Cory Co.; Central Ohio; Chatfield & Woods; A. 
pentane & Co.; Johnston, Keffer & Trout; Paper Merchants, 
nc.; Thos. W. Price Co.; ; Raymond & McNutt 0.;G. A. Rinn: 
Schuylkill Paper Co.; H. A. Whiteman & Co.; Whiting-Pat- 
terson Co.; Wilcox- Walter- -Furlong; Williamsport Paper Co. 


R. 1.: John Carter & Co.; Narragansett Paper Co.; Carter, 
Rice & Co. 
S. C.: Dillard Paper Co. 


TENN.: Bond-Sanders Paper Co.; Clements Paper Co.; Gra- 
ham Paper Co.; Southern Paper Co.; Southland Paper Co. 


TEX.: Carpenter Paper Co.; C. & G. Paper House; Clampitt 
Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co. 


UTAH: Dixon & Co.; Zellerbach. 


VA.: Cauthorne Paper Co.; Dillard ta Go. Old Dominion 
Paper Co.; Richmond Paper Co.; B. W. Wilson. 


WASH.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Carter, Rice & Co. of Wash.; 
Standard Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 


WIS.: Bouer Paper Co.; Wisconsin Paper & Products Co.; 
Woelz Bros. 
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Which shall it be? 


The steady rise in personal savings—they are 
now up to an annual rate in excess of 15 billions 
—has the economists asking questions: Is it a 
buyers’ strike? Is it fear of depression? Is it 
preparation for a spending spree? 

Whatever the answer, the purchasing power 
exists to make retail sales potentially enormous 
this year. 

Paper, as usual, will be a major factor in the 
successful tapping of this great reservoir of ac- 
cumulated savings . . . and its use in the form of 
advertisements, booklets, catalogs, folders, letters, 
displays, and packages will determine the winner 
of the paper battle between deposit and with- 
drawal slips. 


Mead Papers of the Mead, Dill & Collins, and 
Wheelwright lines—by ‘Paper Makers to 
America”—are completely impartial in the world 
of selling. Intelligently used, they can sell savings 
accounts as persuasively as they can sell any- 
thing worth saving for. Specify and use them for 
good printing, better impressions, and “‘the best 
buy in paper today.” 





* *& * Mead offers a completely diversified line of papers in 
colors, substances, and surfaces for every printed use, in- 
cluding such famous grades as Mead Bond; Moistrite Bond 
and Offset; Process Plate; Wheelwright Bristols and In- 
dexes; D & C Black & White; and Printflex Coated Papers. 


MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF PAPER MAKING 











ESTABLISHED 1646 


The Mead Sales Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17 Sales Offices: Mead, Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright Papers ¢ Philadelphia » Boston » Chicago « Dayton 


papers THE MEAD CORPORATION ¢« “PAPER MAKERS TO AMERICA" 
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Modernize your Present 


LINOTYPE or INTERTYPE MACHINES with 





You want the economies that automatic spacing brings — but you don’t want 
to sacrifice your present good equipment to get those economies ® Such sacrifice 
is no longer necessary. The STAR IMPROVED AUTOMATIC QUADDER can be 
added to your present equipment quickly, easily and at reasonable cost ® This 


quadder is in production. We can give you early delivery © Write us — right now, 


for complete information 


CONSIDER THESE STAR ADVANTAGES 


% Mechanism well away from squirt area. Squirts 
treated same as on non-quadding machine 


¥% Electric Precision Pump Stop reduces to minimum the 
possibility of squirts 
% Controls are within easy reach of operator 
% Easily and quickly attached to your present equipment 
% Mechanism is simple—with comparatively few parts 
iii witout dng 
or fapping. 


PRECISION 
TRADE je MARK 


BC eda PARTS Obs 


Branch Office 
1327 Broadway, Kansas City 6, Mo. 





Factory and Main Office 
SOUTH HACKENSACK, NEW JERSEY 


ie ier \eje) d MINNEAPOLIS ° DENVER 
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bring your layouts to life... 


print on 






INVITING is the word—for any job done on 
watermarked Ticonderoga Text! Distinctive yet not expensive, ul 
International paper can be used for every printing process. Laid or 

wove finish, deckle or plain edge, seven colors plus cream and brilliant white. 
For double success, team it up with Ticonderoga Coverweight! 


International Paper Company, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPERS 


ge for Printing and Converting 
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To Direct Mail and Mail Order Advertisers 


via the Creative Printer this 
Authoritative Book is 


FREE 


As a creative printer, handling 
direct mail for your clients, you 
can sell from this new free U.S.E. 
folder . . . develop more envelope 
business. 








INCREASING 
REPLIES... 


Ask your merchant for your 
copies today. 





Put together by one of the country’s top direct mail specialists, the U.S.E. 
Envelope Index for Direct Mail Users is crammed with ideas especially 
helpful to businesses that bank on advertising and selling by mail. Fourteen 


colorful pages give pointers on envelope psychology . . . envelope etiquette 
. . . correct styles, sizes, stocks and postage classes to use. It’s a folder that 
will help you sell because it'll help your customers sell. _— 


# wm UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


q USF ; General Offices—Springfield 2, Massachusetts 
DIVISIONS FROM COAST TO COAST 
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For Just 
the 
Right Tack 





e GEYEO ROLLERS 


Never too sticky—never too firm—Dayco 
Rollers have a tack that’s just right. Their 
velvety surface picks up just the right 
amount of ink, distributes it smoothly and 
evenly. You get perfect reproduction from 
fine halftones, lines and solids. 

And Daycos hold their tack year-round 
. . . in all weather—through wash-up after 
wash-up. They are not affected by most 
types of ink. They resist moisture, oils and 
acids. With proper care, they do not glaze. 


Built for long life, Dayco Rollers last as 
much as four times as long as ordinary 
rollers. 

Use them on form, distributor and ductor 
positions ... for letterpress and offset, Dayco 
Rollers give you that “just right—not too 
soft, not too hard” effect you need for perfect 
printing. And they do it for millions of im- 
pressions. Next time you change rollers, use 
Daycos. For full information, write or call 


The Dayton Rubber Co., Dayton 1, Ohio. 








vy Dagtom Rubber 


Pioneers of Improvements for Better Printing with lithographic, letter- 
press & newspaper Rollers; Color Separators and Fountain Dividers. 
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You Profit 


way? 


with the 





@ FINE quality presswork .. . LOW presswork 
cost ... both are at your command when you put 
this C&P 12 x 18 Automatic Cylinder Press to work 
in your plant. 

Your customers will appreciate and you will profit 


by the accurate register, clean, sharp print and full 


ink coverage which result from C&P positive sheet 


control and unyielding impression plus adequate, 


inking easily regulated to the exact requirements of 
any form. 

You will profit also through the ability to turn 
out such presswork at lowest possible cost. With 


the C&P Cylinder you get going quicker . . . handle 








SSOCeS SCS SSS ASS eS SSB sess Sees eeR 


~~C&P CYLINDER PRESS 


more work in less time . . . because of simplicity of 
adjustments and ready accessibility of cylinder, ink 
rollers, fountain and form. You also have the ad- 
vantage of a stepless speed control that enables you 
to print at speeds up to 4800 impressions per hour 
with press speed regulated exactly to kind of stock 


and size of form. 


Any WNU branch office or any of our Associated 
Companies will be glad to furnish you complete 
specifications, also price and delivery information, 
on the C&P 12 x 18 Cylinder Press. Or address your 
inquiry to Printing Machinery Division, Western 


Newspaper Union, Omaha 1, Nebraska. 


¢ For complete service in Printing Machinery, Equipment and Supplies 


Printing Machinery Division 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES: 





HARRY W. BRINTNALL CO., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 
E. C. PALMER & CO. LTD., New Orleans, Dallas, Houston, Miami, Tampa 
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f. Source of the Moisture Makes the Difference 


@ Printing paper has a great capacity for holding water. 
A dry sheet takes on moisture from the humidity of a 
ptess-room. 

Every printer knows that as the moisture content 
changes, paper may shrink, stretch, or curl. If this change 
takes place during a press-run, he knows he’s in for 
trouble. 

That’s why more and more printers are urging the 
use of Chillicothe Offset. This fine stock has the just- 
right moisture content built in. It’s preserved by our 
air-conditioned oe room and sealed in by protective 
wrapper. It comes to the pressman ready to run—mois- 
turized to the average humidity condition in the press- 
room. Less spoilage, less make-ready, mean a better 


THE CHILLICC 


CHILLICG 





job with real savings in overall cost. Chillicothe Offset 
invites worry-free realistic reproduction without exact- 
ing a premium in printers’ skill. 





Maker of a distinctive line of fine papers for many uses, including 
such distinguished stocks as 


LOGAN AND ADENA OFFSET AND BOOK 
CHAMOIS TEXT © £CHILLOTINTS 
GREETING CARD PAPETERIES 


—ask us about them 











Lh 
S) make the COC tinyweeuin” 
HE PAPER CO. 


HE, OHIO 
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If you own a CHRISTENSEN 
GATHERER & on STITCHER 


The purpose of this book is to help you get the best 
possible return from your investment e Prepared by 
men who know the Christensen Gatherer & Stitcher 
from A to Z, it tells in simple language how to operate, 
make necessary adjustments and keep your machine in 
tip-top working condition so it will deliver years of 
profitable service e« If you would like a copy of this 
book we will be glad to send it upon request. 


Dexter Folder Company 


PEARL RIVER, NEW YO 











Books Printed With Care 


. . . demand a binding comparable in 
quality—such as can be produced only by 
a bookbinding firm having the “know 
how” to give the finished book . . . 


@ Distinguished character 

@ Fine appearance 

@ Superior quality 

@ Lasting wear 

@ Suitable materials and pleasing 

color 

Years of experience devoted solely to book- 
binding enable Brock and Rankin to give 
your book the kind of binding best suited 
to the purpose for which it is intended. 
It will be a pleasure to tell you more about 
our service. 


BROCK and RANKIN 


Book and Catalog Binding 
for More Than Fifty Years 


619 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 5, Illinois 














200 111: 


ARE AVAILABLE FOR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


aes 


That is the number of type faces carried in 
stock, many of them exclusive designs avail- 
able only at L.A. Type. We can also furnish 
Spanish accents for most of the fonts. All 
type is cast from hard foundry metal to 
rigid specifications and correct alignment. 
Write to the West’s largest type foundry for 
a free copy of our new specimen price list. 








a 


CARBON PAPERS 


»+ and 
you're sute 
to choose 





” ONE-TIME 
A\CE CARBON PAPERS deliver 
clean, clear and sharp impres- 

















CARBON PAPERS 





sions — by actual job experi- REDBACK 








PRECISION CAST TYPE 


L.A. TYPE 


AND RULE COMPANY 
225 EAST PICO BOULEVARD e LOS ANGELES 15 





J 














ence. Try Ace Redback Pencil 
Carbons for salesbooks, bills of 


PENCIL CARBONS 








lading, and order books. Try Ace One-Time Carbons for 
snap-out forms, manifold forms, invoices, etc. There’s your 
proof! Yes, you'll find the quality and service you demand. 


WRITE TODAY FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 
ACE CARBON PAPER CO., INC. 


664 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
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INDUSTRIAL LIFTS @ 





THE GRAPHIC ARTS 


MODEL W-6308 
WAYNE AIR 
COMPRESSOR 


increase production 
with air! 





INSTALL A WAYNE COMPRESSOR 


IF PRODUCTION is limited by lack of suffi- 
cient compressed air to operate all the equip- 
ment in your plant... you need this big, 
powerful Wayne Air Compressor. Its operat- 
ing economy and reliability have been proved 
by years of use in service stations and indus- 
trial plants everywhere. It will produce more 
air at less cost for power. 


Features 


1. Completely automatic units. 
2. Positive unloaded starting. 

3. Constant level oiling system. 
4. Efficient disc-type valves. 

5. Cool, quiet, smooth operation. 


BACKED BY 
NATIONWIDE SERVICE 





Completely packaged automatic units... 
ready to go to work the minute they’re wired 
in... available in sizes big enough for use as 
a central air system or small enough for use 
with individual presses or other devices. The 
Wayne line is complete, with tank-mounted 
units from 1/; H. P. to 10 H. P. Use the coupon 
now for more information. 








Send For Catalog Nanas 


THE WAYNE PUMP COMPANY, Ft. Wayne 4, Ind. 
513 TECUMSEH STREET 


Please send catalog of Wayne Industrial Air Compressors, withe 
out obligation. 


NAME 








¥ 
ADDRESS 








STATE 








LOADING DOCK LIFTS 


POWER WASHERS e@ HOSE REELS @ 
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This Month's 
Specimen Sheet of 
EASTERN 'S 
ATLANTIC BOND 
shows 
an arrangement of 
Bernhard Modern Type 











URING the month of February, Eastern Corpora- 

tion is distributing to printers and buyers of 
printing a specimen sheet of Eastern’s Atlantic Bond 
which shows an arrangement of Bernhard Modern 
Type. This sheet was designed by G. H. Petty, a typo- 
graphic designer of Indian.p._ -, Indiana, whose orig- 
inality and personal interest in»: . | ctuating Eastern’s 
specimen sheet series caused him to submit the lay- 
out for this sheet. 










Just as printers recommend Bernhard Modern Type 
for out-of-the-ordinary typographical arrangements, 
they recommend Eastern’s Atlantic Bond for excep- 
tional paper. Crisp, crackling, and genuinely water- 
marked, it offers a better value in printability, uni- 
formity, and dependability. Free from waves, 
wrinkles, and lint, it flows through the press with 
less trouble, fewer shutdowns, and with less time 
out for makeready. 

If you, as one who specifies paper or printing, are 
interested in this specimen sheet of Eastern’s Atlantic 
Bond displaying Bernhard Modern Type, a request 
on your business letterhead will receive prompt 
attention from one of our Paper Merchants or our 
Advertising Department. 


















EASTERN CORPORATION 


BANGOR, MAINE 


Maors of Aentis Bund and other Fine Business Papert 
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HERE ? Quinn and Boden, book manufacturers 
in Rahway, N. J., were able to increase press speed 
and eliminate hand jogging, after putting four 
lonotrons on a Miehle perfector. 


HERE? on this Vondercook proof press, a 
New York printer specializing in legal work has 
licked static with lonotrons. Proofs by the hundreds 
oY Ccme] oM [aie Mal-Xoh pmb 11a cele eum Mal -M (olatoh colar Mal-1-10 Male) 
attention other than occasional wiping. 





HERE ? Arrow shows location of lonotron Static 
Eliminator © ona Babcock press at Walter N. Dennis 
Printing Co., Inc., New York. It has eliminated static 
problems for this company. 


HERE? this ‘picture’ represents all the other 
places where lonotrons have eliminated static 
troubles, for printers including Doubleday & Com- 
pany and Milprint, Incorporated . . . in letterpress, 
rotogravure, and printing on plastics and textiles. 





To get rid of it, send coupon! 


With the lonotron, there is no flame, no power connec- 
tion, no contact with work, no operating expense! It 
scientifically kills static charges and outlasts any press! 






NAME 


*Dept. V-9, U. S. Radium Corp., 535 Pearl Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
[] Please send your free bulletin describing uses of the lonotron Static Eliminator in printing. 


C$ Attached is a description of our static problem. What do you recommend? 


TITLE 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS 





CITY 


ZONE STATE 








*Inquiries from Canada and British Commonwealth should be addressed 
to Eldorado Mining & Refining (1944), Ltd., Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 
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HAMILTON 
KG 
Mie 


Pre-conditioned 

for smoother pressroom 
operation. 

Superb for letterpress. 
Outstanding for 

offset lithography. 





W. C. Hamilton & Sons 


MIQUON, PA. 
Offices in New York, Chicago, Los Angeles 








HAVE YOU HEARD? 





STOCK "Hotes 
& CUTS 
SAVE TIME—MONEY 
Request Cutalog 70 from Cobb 
Shinn now. This sixty-four page, 
size 9 x 12, plastic bound Booklet, 
contains art in a variety of ideas 
easy to use and economical. 
Cutalog 70 is Free—Write Now 


COBB SHINN 


721 Union St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 























Send your pro- 
duction sam- 
ples, let Cham- 


a plain show you 

\e-how to do the 

x job — better, 

Jy faster, more 
Ww} & profitably. 


i Depend On The Leader 


&CHAMPLAIN CO., INC. 


| 88 LLEWELLYN AVE., BLOOMFIELD, WN. J. 









CHICAGO OFFICE: 7 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
Rotogravure at its best @s170 


AMERICAN 
ROLLERS 


ARE NOTED FOR 
FINE PRESSWORK 


acento 


SEE FOR YOURSELF. ORDER A SET 


AMERICAN 
ROLLER 
COMPANY 


1342 N. HALSTED ST. CHICAGO 22, ILL. 




















225 N. New Jersey St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
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LAWSON 
CUTTERS 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE BROCHURE! Complete, 
fully illustrated descriptions and specifications of the 
39”, 46” and 52” LAWSON CUTTERS. 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 


HARRY W. BRINTNALL CO., INC............... Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 
A. E. HEINSOHN PRINTING MACHINERY.............cc2eceeeeees Denver, Colo. 
TURNER PRINTING MACHINERY, INC..............000- Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit 
SOUTHEASTERN PRINTERS SUPPLY CO. ......... cc cccsccccececcecs Atlanta, Ga. 
SOUTHWESTERN PRINTERS SUPPLY, INC............cccceeeecsccees Dallas, Texas 
SE NTE oo 6.5 6: 6010,8:0:6.4 0106 6a oes ore Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


MAIN OFFICE AND SHOWROOM: 426 WEST 33rd STREET, NEW YORK 


PIONEERS IN PAPER CUTTING MACHINERY SINCE 1898 


Learn why LAWSON users from coast to coast say: ‘‘Our LAWSON 
produces 35% to.40% more than former machines used.’’ 
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BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Who is the _ 
Man : 





ae 





who is the man who pays your salary;}and mine? . . THE CUSTOMER * 
who is the man who must buy your products if you're to succeed? . . THE CUSTOMER ok 


who is the man who spends his money wherever he chooses? . . THE CUSTOMER 3K 





who is the man who must read your advertising if you're to expand? . . THE CUSTOMER : 
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MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


‘he Inland Printer 


Leading Business and Technical Journal in the Printing and Allied Industries 


J. L. FRAZIER, Editor 


Printers Anticipate Big Volume This Year 


@ THE PROBABLE pattern of the busi- 
ness of printing during 1949 can be 
charted with a fair amount of ac- 
curacy. In fact, the pattern started 
to take shape late last Summer and 
Fall. At that time, those in close 
touch with general conditions in the 
industry throughout the country 
saw a change taking place that was 
a sharp break from the situation in 
force since 1942. This change fore- 
shadowed conditions likely to char- 
acterize 1949, and predictions made 
then have been supported by re- 
sults of a year-end readership sur- 
vey made by THE INLAND PRINTER. 
This survey was based on question- 
naires mailed to plants across the 
country, personal interviews with 
managements in various categories 
of the printing business, plus a study 
based on statements obtained from 
buyers of printing. In addition, 
statements were solicited from man- 
ufacturers of equipment and from 
the national heads of the important 
printing trades unions. 


Volume Same—Profits Down 


The pattern for 1949, pieced to- 
gether from all these sources, shows 
the following basic trends. 

1. Volume is expected to hold 
rather close to the 1948 figure. The 
majority of the industry does not 
believe volume will increase over 
1948, but neither does it expect a 
marked decrease. (THE INLAND 
PRINTER survey showed 67 per cent 
expecting either “the same” or “an 
increase” in volume as compared to 
last year. Slightly less than one-third 
expected an increase; slightly more 
than one-third expected an equal 
volume. ) 

2. Maintenance of profits, even 
with equal volume, will be more dif- 
ficult than in 1948. An authoritative 
viewpoint upon this question was 


By RANALD SAVERY 


NEW YORK EDITOR 


summed up in a statement by Don H. 
Taylor, executive vice-president of 
the New York Employing Printers 
Association, who said: “Business 
volume may not vary much from the 
1948 index, but the maintenance of 
profits will be one of the main con- 
cerns of management. Profits are 
most likely to be maintained by those 
firms who have tightened their man- 
agement practices, including adop- 
tion of sound budgetary methods and 
maximum utilization of all their 
facilities. With sharpened compe- 
tition and more cautious buying in 
all lines, few if any firms can count 
on maintenance of profits through 
further price increases.” This analy- 
sis was confirmed by comments from 
individual printers in the course of 
the survey. 

3. Considerable more emphasis 
will have to be placed on real seiling 
on the part of the printer, and in 
raising the efficiency of his plant and 
his operations, in order to counter- 
act more cautious buying and high 
costs. 

4. There will be some leveling off 
in the buying of major equipment. 
A little less than 50 per cent reported 
in the survey that they expected to 
purchase major equipment in 1949, 
as against 66 per cent who reported 
they had acquired such equipment 
last year. 

5. Supply of skilled labor is ex- 
pected to loosen up to some extent. 
The survey showed an almost exact 
half-and-half division between those 
plants who reported a shortage of 
skilled workers, and those who did 
not. Two-thirds of those who re- 
ported a shortage expected it to con- 
tinue, at least for a year or so. 


In turning to expression of opin- 
ion from buyers of printing, the 
reasons behind the optimism of the 
industry concerning its volume are 
easy to see. The same business fac- 
tors causing a trend in the printing 
situation toward a buyer’s market 
and keener competition, are present 
in most commerce and trade. This 
situation acts to increase the market 
for certain types of printing because 
they are needed as selling aids. 

In the field of commercial direct 
mail, for example, there is a definite 
belief that 1949 will see an increase 
in volume. Reasons cited revolve 
mainly around the necessity for 
business generally to increase its 
selling tempo. In addition to an in- 
creased production of advertising 
material, more salesmen are taking 
to the road who will need promo- 
tional literature, catalogs, printed 
dealer aids and price books. 


Resistance to Higher Prices 


The factor of higher printing 
costs (cited as a major item in 
customer “resistance”) in the field 
of direct mail was summed up by 
one buyer in this way: “I do not 
believe that anyone determined to 
use direct mail, and who is sold on 
it, will stop using it because of 
higher costs of production. He may 
be inclined to try and cut some 
corners —drop out an additional 
color or design a simpler format — 
but he will continue to buy direct 
mail.” 

From the printer’s viewpoint, this 
resistance in the form of “cutting 
corners” must be met with salesman- 
ship and perhaps a more careful 
evaluation of what he can produce 
for how much money. This is pointed 
up by another reaction to higher 
printing costs from a buyer in an 
advertising agency. He said, “I’ll 
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not protest too loudly over necessary 
higher printing costs if I can be 
shown I’m getting something for my 
money. What I don’t like is to get a 
mediocre product for a high price.” 

In the publication field there is 
an admittedly tight situation, but 
little indication that it will worsen 
markedly during 1949. Some general 
circulation and trade publications 
dropped in size, circulation, and ad- 
vertising during the latter part of 
1948, but if the nation’s economy 
holds up the way it is expected to 
do this year, the trend probably will 
check itself and may improve. The 
one disappointing feature is the 
apparent inability of most new mag- 
azines to make a go of it. Any num- 
ber of hopefuls which started pub- 
lication after the war were forced 
to fold. As a result, there is no ex- 
pectation that new publishing ven- 
tures on any appreciable scale will 
help keep the presses operating in 
1949. 


House Magazines Increasing 


There is another field of publica- 
tions, however, which bears more 
promise. That concerns the produc- 
tion of house organs. Promotional 
and “external” magazines of this 
sort are part of the enlarged in- 
dustrial and commercial selling pic- 
ture; the need for cementing better 
relations between management and 
employes is expected to stimulate 
“within-the-organization” publica- 
tions. Stet, the “house magazine for 
house magazine editors,” stated in 
its November issue: “Today, there 
are more house magazines being 
sponsored by industry than ever 
before in history, and still the parade 
continues. Hardly a week passes that 
some creation isn’t making an ap- 
pearance on the industrial scene or 
an old publication being revived with 
different name and format. Formats 
range from the pocket-size magazine 
all the way up to the tabloid news- 
paper; from those printed letter- 
press and offset to the mimeo- 
graphed sheet.” 

Many a printer in the past has 
kept his equipment operating, re- 
duced his overhead, and perhaps 
even made some profit out of house 
magazines. This year looks like a 
good one to explore the possibilities 
of getting some business in spon- 
sored publications. 

The corporate annual report con- 
stitutes a market for printing that 
is still steadily climbing. Business 
management everywhere is recog- 
nizing the benefits and uses obtained 
from an annual report that is made 
into an impressive brochure or 
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booklet containing illustrations and 
graphic reports of the company, 
rather than a dull typewritten 
or mimeographed affair. The yearly 
awards in this field sponsored by the 
magazine Financial World have 
helped a great deal in providing 
impetus to the change for the better 
in the character of the annual report. 


“Keeping Up With Parade” 

Every printer knows—or should 
know by this time—what it was that 
happened in the industry during the 
latter part of 1948 which largely set 
the pattern for 1949. Simply put, 
it was a switch from the “order- 
taking” situation that prevailed dur- 
ing the war and afterwards, to what 
is regarded as a more normal con- 
dition of “shopping” or hedging by 
buyers. Many printers, however, 
rendered complacent from six years 
of order-taking, were thrown into a 
near panic when the phone stopped 
ringing and customers quit crowd- 
ing their doorsteps. This sort of 
reaction was summed up by one 
printer as follows: ‘Customers are 
now asking for bids and prices on 
printing before placing orders.” 

There is evidence that this year 
may be toughest on those plants 
which allowed themselves to slip into 
such an order-taking attitude, and 
became careless in their plant op- 
erations as far as efficiency and 
economy were concerned. The honey- 
moon is over, and continued profit- 
able operation will depend on how 
soon they can change their tactics 
—hboth selling and production—to fit 
1949 conditions. As one such printer 
said, “All of a sudden my business 
fell off. What I’ve got to do, and 
others like me, is to roll up our 
sleeves, tighten our belts, and go to 
work.” He amplified the “work” to 
mean a double program of ag- 
gressive selling and a study of his 
plant operations with a view to 
decreasing costs. 

On the other hand, the most opti- 
mism for 1949 was voiced by those 
who made a point of maintaining, 
during the lush days, their normal 
principles of operation. As one of 
these expressed himself : “We always 
played like it was a buyer’s market.” 

An eastern printer who handles a 
great deal of quality color work in 
the advertising field, stated flatly 
that his business in 1948 was the 
largest he had ever done, and he was 
fully confident that 1949 would be 
just as good. His secure position has 
been attained, he said, “because we 
have kept a tight grip on our operat- 
ing costs, have always scheduled for 
economic operation, avoiding care- 


less piling up of overtime.” His man- 
agement also continued its cus- 
tomary selling approach to buyers 
during a period when such an ap- 
proach was not generally considered 
necessary. As a result, his customer 
list has remained solid, rather than 
breaking up when the conditions 
changed. 

It is also apparent that a better 
position is enjoyed by those plants 
which started early after the war 
on programs of modernization and 
equipment installation as soon as 
new machinery started to come on 
the market. Many of these plants 
have entered 1949 with production 
—and consequent selling — geared 
for economic operation in a more 
competitive market. Those who held 
back are now faced with an un- 
certain situation because of high 
equipment costs coupled with de- 
creasing sales. Some of these are 
still inclined to hold back, waiting 
for “a drop in equipment prices.” 
Others are trying to remedy the sit- 
uation. As one said: “I now realize 
my mistake, and am installing new 
equipment as fast as I can get it. 
It’s the only way I can see to catch 
up with the parade before it’s too 
late.” 


Combination Plants Approved 


In another category, a printer who 
specializes entirely in truly creative 
work outlined his 1949 policy as fol- 
lows: “My emphasis will be on sell- 
ing, but not aimed at volume so 
much as it will be on selling my 
product—which is the creation of 
printed material. A great tool of the 
creative printer consists of selling 
modern design. I don’t mean by that 
the extreme or freakish stuff that 
sometimes goes under the head of 
modernism, but sound design that is 
in keeping with the times. I believe 
a lot of prospective buyers of print- 
ing, particularly those whose busi- 
ness activities keep them in touch 
with progressive developments in 
engineering, architecture, and in- 
dustry, can be sold on the basis of 
modern design in printing. This type 
of prospect often is inclined to 
believe that designers of printing 
are too traditional and old-fashioned, 
and such a person does not wish to 
be identified with printed material 
which he considers is not in tune 
with the times. Show them some- 
thing smart, modern and sound, and 
they’ll turn from a prospect into a 
buyer.” 

The survey reported an over- 
whelming approval of the combina- 
tion plant, largely in the letterpress- 
offset category. Approval amounted 
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to 78 per cent of those replying, a 
good share of whom have been op- 
erating combination plants for some 
years. Not all of the “approvals” 
meant that they had placed their 
operations on a combination basis or 
were intending to do so in the near 
future. These indicated belief in the 
ultimate value of the combination 
plant, but some were holding back 
because of various practical consid- 
erations. The latter included com- 
plications in union jurisdiction, high 
costs of new equipment, and hesi- 
tation to embark on a new process 
without sufficient working knowl- 
edge of it. This attitude was summed 
up typically by one comment: “The 
combination plant veers into too 
many problems affecting production, 
namely, one of converting certain 
work to the new process, at the ex- 
pense of present equipment, and not 
having a complete working knowl- 
edge of the new process.” 

On the “approval” side, the con- 
sensus was generally summarized by 
this comment from a man who op- 


erates “all types” of processes: 
“Each job has its good and bad 
points for each type of process. Ina 
combination plant, the work can be 
allocated to the process for which it 
is best suited, and the printer’s 
prices can be controlled for a com- 
petitive market.” 


Majority Do Not Specialize 


The trend noted in some printing 
centers toward specialization in cer- 
tain types of printing in order to de- 
velop sales concentration was not 
upheld by the survey on a national 
basis. 

A total of 39 per cent reported 
they were developing specialties— 
an indication that plants generally, 
particularly smaller ones situated 
outside the large centers, depending 
upon local trade, will continue to 
operate a diversified line of busi- 
ness. Among those specialties most 
prominently mentioned were school 
yearbooks, legal and local govern- 
ment printing, labels, annual re- 
ports, snap-out forms and direct 





English Museum Houses 
Early Printing Equipment 


In the photo below is pictured the Wil- 
liam Alexander Press, situated in the 
Castle Museum at York, England. Ma- 
chinery and other items include: (1) The 
Columbian Press, of the type introduced 
from America in 1818; (2) The Stanhope 
Press, as invented by Lord Stanhope; (3) 
Binder’s Press; (4) Compositor’s type 
frame and cases; (5) Wooden press of the 
kind in use up to the early part of the 
nineteenth century; (6) Composing stone; 
and (7) Sorts cabinet. 

At the right is the wooden press also 
shown in the photo previously described. 
Photos courtesy Northern Echo. 



















mail. One printer reported he was 
successfully developing a syndicated 
promotional feature. Another put in 
an interesting word for the possi- 
bilities of silk screen. Having in- 
stalled a silk screen department he 
is “finding many uses for it, aside 
from its usual purpose in advertis- 
ing and commercial work. I have 
been adapting it as a part of many 
of my printed products, thus giving 
me not only an added service profit, 
but a selling angle. The equipment is 
not expensive, but it does require 
good craftsmanship.” 

The vote regarding the situation 
of availability of skilled workers 
was noted earlier in this article. It 
is difficult to generalize in this re- 
spect, because local factors enter the 
picture to a dominating degree. 
Among those who reported a short- 
age, the feeling was that not enough 
apprentices were coming along, par- 
ticularly in composing room trades. 
Some plants said they were success- 
fully combatting the situation by in- 
stituting training programs of their 
own. In New York City and other 
centers, with co-operation of the 
unions, planned drives have been 
started to interest suitable public 
school students in taking up various 
phases of printing as a vocation. 


Union Views on Manpower 


From the union side, a statement 
was received from J. H. de la Rosa, 
president of the International Print- 
ing Pressmen & Assistants’ Union 
of North America. It follows. 

“International Printing Pressmen 
and Assistants’ Union is vitally con- 
cerned with the matter of employ- 
ment in the pressrooms of North 
America and seeks to effect a reason- 
able balance between the manpower 
requirements of the industry and 
steady employment of its members. 
We have long recognized the re- 
sponsibility of our organization in 
supplying the manpower and the 
craftsmanship necessary for the ef- 
ficient operation of all kinds of print- 
ing presses used throughout the in- 
dustry. The facts show that we have 
spent millions of dollars to develop 
greater craftsmanship and we in- 
tend to continue to do so. 

“Likewise, at this particular time, 
it might be worthy of note that 
many years ago this organization 
presented a formula whereby the 
present and future needs of the in- 
dustry may be calculated with more 
accuracy than is normally estab- 
lished. This formula calls for close 
co-operation between management 
and the representatives of our local 
unions. Naturally, the equilibrium 
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of the industry is always upset by 
either a world war or a disastrous 
depression, the former bringing on 
an undesirable scarcity and the lat- 
ter an oversupply of skilled crafts- 
men and others who find themselves 
unable to secure steady employment. 

“For the past few years, manage- 
ment has been concerned to a greater 
extent than usual over the shortage 
of manpower brought on principally 
because of the effects of the war. We 
have, likewise, been concerned and, 
during this period, many confer- 
ences have been held with manage- 
ment in an effort te solve this prob- 
lem, but we have gone further than 
that and have jointly inducted an 
abnormal number of men into the 
trade. Likewise, our apprentice and 
our apprentice pressman programs 
have been stepped up to meet the 
emergency as quickly as possible. 

“It is our considered opinion that 
management has but little to worry 
over so far as securing the proper 
manpower to operate pressrooms 
during 1949 is concerned because we 
have just about caught up with the 
requirements. The number of non- 
journeymen in ratio to journeyman 
jobs which are likely to exist during 
this year is sufficiently high to meet 
any normal expansion on a national 
basis.” 

The matter of printing equipment 
was touched on earlier. The vast 
majority of printers surveyed ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the type of 
equipment they were getting. Most 
of them thought deliveries were sat- 
isfactory, although there were more 
complaints on this score than there 
were on the equipment itself. A 
number expressed the opinion that 
their new equipment and its produc- 
tion efficiency were largely respon- 
sible for their optimism in regard to 
the prospects of good business in 
1949. A lesser majority believes the 
manufacturers and suppliers are 
not meeting their needs as to tech- 
nical improvements. 


“Not Far Ahead of Gutenberg” 


A salty comment from one of the 
minority on this question ran as 
follows: “Technical improvements 
could be a lot greater in light of 
what has been done in other indus- 
tries. We are still ahead of Guten- 
berg by only the electric drive and 
the slug-casting machine—not far 
enough!” This same printer added 
the information that he had de- 
veloped a profitable specialty in 
“printing by offset from justified 
electric typewriting of small edi- 
tions of books, especially private 
editions.” 
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Makers of Equipment Say: 


From the big manufacturers, here 
are excerpts from statements con- 
cerning the prospects in 1949. 

N. D. Becker, president of Inter- 
type: “We can definitely promise 
that commercial installation of our 
new Fotosetter machine will be 
ready some time during 1949. We 
expect the backlog of orders on our 
other equipment to be broken to some 
extent, although it will require work- 
ing our plant night and day to ac- 
complish it.” 

Martin M. Reed, president of the 
Merganthaler Linotype Company: 
“During 1948 the Linotype Com- 
pany increased its production ma- 
terially. In 1949 we plan to increase 
our machine production schedule 
even further in order to meet the 
continuing high demand for new 
Linotype machines. As far as mat- 
rices are concerned, we are back on 
a prewar service basis, even though 
current sales of matrices are con- 
tinuing at peak levels. The desire 
and need for more efficient tech- 
niques in all branches of the printing 
and publishing industry have given 
research a tremendous stimulus. Un- 
usual attention has been focussed 
upon technological developments. 

“Certain difficulties of these new 
processes in the composing room 
remain unsolved or only partially 
solved, but it would be unthink- 
ing to conclude that these problems 
would not be solved sooner or later. 
... Linotype intends to supply the 
printing industry with the new ma- 
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In these days of linotype machines many of 
us may have forgotten that type used to be 
set entirely by hand, one letter at a time. 
Thoughtful typesetters recognized that certain 
phrases or combinations of words occurred 
frequently, VIZ: ‘It seems to me,” “by the skin 
of my teeth,” “now, on the other hand,” “‘and 
they lived happily ever after,” “more or less,” 
“today or tomorrow,” and so on. They made 
up such groups of words into stereotype bars 
and saved themselves effort every time they 
came across such a phrase. The name given to 
these bars of type was cliché. From overuse 
these phrases became trite, hackneyed expres- 
sions and are now glorified with the printer’s 
term cliché. 











chines and tools it needs to meet 
the requirements of more mechan- 
ization, more speed, and reduced 
costs, whatever the form and nature 
of these machines and tools. How- 
ever, the company is not neglecting 
the Linotype machine itself... it 
will retain a very important position 
in the printing industry in the years 
ahead.” 

Edward G. Williams, president of 
the American Type Founders Sales 
Corporation: “... One step the com- 
pany took recently, we think, will 
have far-reaching importance. Our 
slogan for many years has been 
‘everything for the printer.’ It was 
in accordance with that pledge that 
we went into offset lithography 
some years ago. Now... the rapid 
development of gravure made it 
necessary for us to do something 
about that process. ... Last Autumn 
we acquired the Klingrose Machine 
Corporation, which as a division of 
American Type Founders, Incor- 
porated, will manufacture gravure 
presses with a number of significant 
exclusive improvements. Also, be- 
fore long we expect to release a line 
of cylinder etching equipment using 
ATF-Henderson technique, which it 
is expected will result in due course 
in bringing gravure within the 
range of the commercial printer’s 
experience. .. . It is our conviction 
that the average printer’s greatest 
need today is not merely for more 
equipment, but for a more perfect 
integration of his present and re- 
quired equipment with the charac- 
teristics of his current and antici- 
pated market. ... 

“The present high peak reached 
by graphic arts costs and prices, 
from which we cannot now conceive 
any possible recession in the fore- 
seeable future, makes more impera- 
tive the demand for the intelligent 
integration that alone can result in 
a smooth-working printing plant 
completely adjusted to its logical and 
profitable markets. It is in such a 
direction that this company’s future 
activities will more certainly be 
qimed......°” 


Nose-to-Grindstone Year 


So, Mr. Printer, there is the 
analysis of what you, your suppliers, 
and your buyers have presented to 
THE INLAND PRINTER as the out- 
look for 1949. It’s an optimistic re- 
port, on the whole, one which may 
be summed up in the thought that 
the optimism is based on the clear 
necessity for a closer application of 
nose to grindstone in management 
policies than has been the fashion 
during the past seven years. 
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What 60-Cent Dollars Do to Your Profits 


@ MORE THAN one printer has asked 
us, “When the value of today’s dollar 
is taken into consideration, how 
much profit am I really making and 
where do I stand financially com- 
pared to prewar years?” We find 
from our field work that most print- 
ers have more than a passing inter- 
est in this subject, and we will 
discuss its ramifications so that the 
reader can consider his own case. 

Inflation and deflation exert a ma- 
lignant influence upon the operating 
profits and business holdings, an in- 
fluence that few printers attempt to 
analyze, but which they should con- 
sider in order to lessen the impact 
from either extreme. 

Food prices are 100 percent higher 
today than in 1936 and one dollar of 
prewar days is worth only 60 cents 
on the basis of our over-all economy. 
This means that the printer who 
earned 6 per cent on sales in prewar 
days should earn 10 per cent today 
if he wants to make comparable dol- 
lar profits on the same sales volume. 
The printer who is satisfied with the 
same percentage of net he earned in 
prewar days should realize that this 
net is in 60-cent dollars before tax. 
These boom days are not as bounti- 
ful as they seem. Moreover, the tax 
is much higher today than in prewar 
times. In effect, this is a further cut 
in the value of the dollar profit. 

The printer should consider his 
balance sheet accounts in the same 
light. Cash is in 60-cent dollars, 
hence it should be 6624 per cent 
more than in prewar times. In other 
words, to get equivalent buying 
power, he should have $1,000 for 
every $600 he had before the war. 
The accounts receivable should be 
appraised in similar manner. For 
every $600 in receivables carried be- 
fore the war, the printer can raise 
the ante to $1,000 and maintain pre- 
war efficiency on credits and collec- 
tions. If receivables show a smaller 
increase he is doing a better job on 
credits and collections. His inven- 
tory may have increased in similar 
proportion and not indicate an over- 
load in inventory investment. 

If the current assets, cash, receiv- 
ables, and the inventory should be 
higher in proportion to the reduc- 
tion in dollar value, this means that 
his working capital, the difference 
between the current assets and the 
current liabilities, should be propor- 
tionately higher than in prewar 
days. If the printer is carrying 
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fewer current obligations to offset 
the differential, he may get by with 
approximately the same working 
capital as in prewar times. In most 
cases, this isn’t likely. In fact, be- 
cause of the decrease in dollar value, 
the dollar buys less, and so the 
printer must pay more dollars for 
what he buys. This tends to increase 
the current liabilities so that his 
working capital should be at least 
6624 per cent more than it was in 
prewar days. He may have to raise 
this figure if his current obligations 
average up more each month than 
they did before the war. 

Now take the fixed assets. They 
are worth only 60-cent dollars, which 
means that if a printer wants to re- 
place prewar assets today he must 
give 6624 per cent more dollars. If 
he has been charging off deprecia- 
tion on the basis of prewar estimates 
he will find too little in his reserve 
accounts because he must buy new 
equipment with 60-cent dollars and 
give at least 6624 per cent more for 
it. A shortage in the reserve ac- 
counts means that the net worth 
must be charged with the difference, 
and so it is really less than it looks. 
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Know a “B” from 
a Bull’s Foot 


e The hoof of a bull’s foot is said to re- 
semble the letter B slightly. An individ- 
ual not able to distinguish between one 
and the other is not deemed intelligent. 

—David T. Armstrong 


Many printers are in this cate- 
gory. They haven’t enough in their 
reserve accounts to cover the pur- 
chase of replacement equipment 
when the old is written off or traded 
in for the new. 

Big industrialists, foreseeing this 
spectre, have increased their re- 
serves about 50 per cent to offset the 
reduction in the purchasing power 
of the dollar, and as inflation moves 
upward, they are increasing their 
reserves to take care of subsequent 
revaluation. It is doubtful that the 
Treasury will recognize this as a 
good reason to write off more depre- 
ciation, but certainly it is a wise 
business move for one to make from 
the sound standpoint of conservative 
accounting. 

In some cases, business men con- 
tend that if they had to replace old 
equipment with new today they 
would have to pay three times the 
prewar price. In this event, an in- 
crease in the reserves for deprecia- 
tion to take care of the reduction in 
dollar value would not be enough to 
cover the cost of the new equipment 
and these men would have to de- 
crease net worth by e substantial 
sum. 

Now let’s discuss the liabilities. 
It is obvious that if the dollar is 
worth 60 cents, the price of services 
and goods that a printer buys, in 
most cases, will have increased ac- 
cordingly unless he has cut expenses. 
If he has been operating in prewar 
years and since at minimum expense, 
then his current liabilities will be 
more in dollars than they were in 
prewar days. The 60-cent dollar is 
the yardstick. His current obliga- 
tions should not exceed 6624 per cent 
of prewar figures, otherwise he is 
probably passing up discounts or 
slow pay, indicating a weak working 
capital position. He hasn’t made an 
attempt to maintain the same liquid- 
ity of working capital that he had 
before the war. Inflation weaves an 
intricate web around business opera- 
tions. It pays to give some thought 
to this relationship in order to con- 
duct your affairs so that the varia- 
tion in dollar value will give you a 
minimum of trouble. 

Short-term loans, which are cur- 
rent liabilities covering a year or 
less, do not go back to prewar days. 
As inflation increases, all other 
things equal, it is easier to pay off 
short-term loans because you pay 
with cheaper dollars. It is said that 
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Hugo Stinnes, after World War I, 
acquired tremendous holdings in 
Germany by contracting to buy up 
plants on credit, then he waited until 
inflation moved upward and paid off 
all his obligations with wallpaper 
marks. 

Fixed liabilities, if incurred be- 
fore the war, will give the printer a 
break in this inflationary period, 
providing he pays them off when the 
dollar is cheap. If he holds them 
until the dollar bounces back, he is 
gaining nothing. As in physics, the 
reaction is in direct ratio to the pro- 
pulsion of an object, so the higher 
inflation soars, the bigger the swing 
eventually to the other extreme. A 
printer may find that a fixed liability 
incurred in 1938, we’ll say, if not 
paid before the deflation completes 
its cycle, may have to be paid with 
dollars much harder to get than they 
were when he secured the long-term 
loan. Usually such obligations in this 
field cover mortgages. Try to pay off 
your mortgages now if you can. 

Net worth is also affected. The 
printer with $60,000 net worth be- 
fore the war should have about 
$100,000 now, or he isn’t worth as 
much. Even if he has a $100,000 net 
worth he hasn’t improved his finan- 
cial standing in ten years. 

The printer is faced with just as 
much trouble if deflation comes to 
town. There has been talk that our 
economy will make a U-turn some 
day. It is worth considering. 

If the dollar goes up in value, your 
cash in bank will be worth more. A 
good cash position is desirable dur- 
ing this inflationary period. Ac- 
counts receivable will be in the same 
category—IF—-you can collect them 
all. Some printers during the 1930’s 
had to write off substantial sums in 
bad accounts because the debtors 
could not pay them when business 
slipped into the lower brackets and 
their incomes were reduced. For this 
reason, it pays to collect promptly 
today. Get your money—even in 60- 
cent dollars. 

Some printers have been over- 
lavish with credit and are carrying 
too much on their books at this time. 

Money is plentiful and they feel 
that they can safely carry the load. 
But if credit is restricted by legis- 
lative action, if supply gets into 
balance with demand, if strong con- 
sumer resistance to high prices sets 
in, there may be a drop in business 
activity that will make collection 
harder, which will increase bad debt 
losses. In some instances, bad debt 
losses written off in the hard times 
of yesteryear wiped out two or three 
years’ profits earned in the preced- 
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ing years of fat. Don’t let this un- 
happy situation happen to you. 

Inventory is another asset that 
will be a bloated book figure if defla- 
tion sets in. This means a write-off 
to net worth. Supply is catching up 
with demand in many fields. Keep 
the inventory stockpile down to an 
amount consistent with maximum 
volume and maximum profits. 

Fixed assets, too, will decrease in 
value. If you bought equipment dur- 
ing the inflationary period for $10,- 
000, it will decrease in value during 
the deflationary period, and the dif- 
ference, theoretically, will be charged 
to net worth until you make the book 
adjustment recording the decrease 
in your ownership. If deflation 
should come, every printer should 
wait until our economy stabilizes at 
a lower level and then it would be 
wise to appraise all holdings at cur- 
rent values and adjust the net worth 
accordingly. 

The value of business properties 
purchased during this inflationary 
period may have to be revised down- 
ward. A business property bought in 
prewar days will probably not be 
affected unless the printer has been 
foolish enough to appreciate it on 
his books to reflect the 60-cent dol- 
lar. In this case, he’ll have to revise 
his figures downward also. In the 
event that deflation sets in, many 
printers will be obliged to write 
down their assets. Otherwise, they 
will be carrying water on their bal- 
ance sheets. You can’t write down 
the liabilities carried over from an 
inflationary to a deflationary period. 
The current liabilities will be harder 
to liquidate. Keep them down. 

Today, of all times, one should not 
consider the figures on the profit and 
loss statement and balance sheet 
solely from the standpoint of mathe- 
matics. Go behind the figures to 
determine whether your operating 
ratios are satisfactory, whether the 
elements of income and outgo are in 
keeping with experience figures 
gathered in periods of efficient man- 
agement. But that isn’t all. In this 
crucial period, the value of the dollar 
also must be considered. If the 
printer expects to maintain a strong 
financial position and by-pass heavy 
losses when deflation comes, he 
should view his business statements 
in the light of the 60-cent dollar and 
what the dollar may be worth at to- 
morrow’s market place. 

Everything that goes up must 
come down. The end of the inflation- 
ary spiral and declining prices will 
put the squeeze on all business men 
unless they take soundings of their 
position now. 


Portfolio of Printing 
is Christmas "Card of 
Canadian Paper House 


e There seems to be a growing tend- 
ency for individuals and firms (par- 
ticularly those associated with the 
graphic arts) to send out a holiday 
message in a more elaborate form than 
the conventional Christmas card. 

This year The E. B. Eddy Company, 
Hull, Canada paper house, distributed 
a portfolio of examples of the work of 
the great master printers such as Gu- 
tenberg, Bodoni, and Franklin. A dozen 
single sheets, lithographed and printed 





Gray, maroon, and white cover of portfolio of 
examples of work of great master printers. This 
was Christmas “card” of E. B. Eddy Company 


letterpress on heavy offset paper, were 
enclosed in an attractive folder, the 
cover of which is reproduced in this 
column. 

At the top, right, on the facing page, 
is reproduced (in miniature) the greet- 
ing which accompanied the portfolio. 
Hand-lettered, it is in the style of the 
Roman Uncial letter in use in 100 to 
300 A.D. 

Top, left, is a page from the edition 
of Chaucer printed in England, in 
1896, by William Morris. Morris revi- 
talized printing as an art, and influ- 
enced his contemporaries in other 
countries. 

Lower, right, is a page from Johann 
Gutenberg’s famous 42-line Bible. In 
the original, the colorful initials were 
painted by hand. 

Lower, left, is the title page from the 
first type specimen book issued in Eng- 
land, from the House of Caslon. Wil- 
liam Caslon cut the face which bears 
his name in 1722. The black-face letter 
shown on the title page was also cut 
by Caslon. 
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An Ingenious Mechanical Device That 


“ROTOFOTO” PHOTO- 


e@ IN ONE of the laboratories of 
Patra House, London, the new head- 
quarters of the Printing, Packaging, 
and Allied Trades Research Associa- 
tion, George Westover recently dem- 
onstrated a prototype of his photo- 
composing system which he has 
named “‘Rotofoto.” 

With his wide knowledge of Mono- 
type methods, Mr. Westover has 
adapted the principle to photo-com- 
posing purposes. First of all he em- 



















PHOTO 3: Operator holds square of glass 
which is master negative carrying images 
of particular font of type required for job. 
Standard arrangement is adhered to, letters 
being arranged in fifteen rows, advancing 
from 5 to 18 units. Three master negatives 
cover sizes from 5- to 14-point. Make-up 
machine enlarges or reduces as desired 


By EDGAR D. WARD 


ploys an ordinary standard Mono- 
type keyboard to perforate a paper 
ribbon as is done in many printing 
offices today. The perforated paper 
is then taken, not to a caster, but to 
a line projector machine which pro- 
duces a strip of 35 millimeter film 
showing justified lines running 
across the width of the film. 

On this machine, the well known 
paper tower is conspicuous, as also 
are the wedges—normal, type and 











space transfer, and coarse and fine 
justifying wedges—all of which do 
work similar to that which they do 
on the ordinary standard casting 
machine. The essential difference is 
that the die-case is replaced by a 
frame containing a square of glass 
bearing a particular font of type as 
a negative (shown in photo 3, be- 
low). The standard unit arrange- 
ment is adhered to, the letters being 
arranged in fifteen rows, advancing 


PHOTO 1: Heads, text, and subheads are all set on conventional Mono- 
type keyboard, pictured at left, which produces punched paper record. 
In casting of metal type, this punched paper is fed to caster. No type, 
however, is involved in Mr. Westover’s ingenious “Rotofoto” process 
which lessens steps necessary in making photo-offset or gravure plates 


PHOTO 2: Operator examines punched paper record, produced by key- 
board. In metal type-casting process, this record automatically selects 
proper letters from die-case. In “Rotofoto” photo-composing process, 
die-case is replaced by master negative of type it is desired to use. At 
this point, punched paper record can be applied to any font of type 


PHOTO 4: “Rotofoto” line projector 
utilizes roll of punched paper to select 
letters from matrix to produce justified 
lines of photo-composition on 35 mm. 
film. Line projector corresponds to caster 
in metal type position system; in- 
cludes the familiar paper tower, and 
normal type and space transfer wedges 




































atiTakes the Type Out of Printing” ts the 


from 5 to 18 units. This negative 
frame is placed over a fixed focus 
camera, which is combined in a cas- 
ing containing a roll of 35 mm. film. 
When the letter is centered over the 
camera, a beam of light, taking the 
place of the centering pin, is allowed 
to pass through it and the camera 
onto the film. As each letter is pho- 
tographed, the film moves a distance 
sufficient to accommodate that par- 
ticular letter. When the line is com- 
pleted and the double justification 
perforations on the paper ribbon are 


presented to the machine, a similar 
movement is caused. The film is ad- 
vanced to present a clean portion for 
the next line, and the two justifica- 
tion wedges are set, ready for the 
word spacing. The “S” perforations 
on the paper act on the space trans- 
fer wedge, which in combination 
with the other wedges control the 
movement of the film to provide the 
required space between the words. 
Although the size of the font in the 
negative frame is about 12-point, 
the smallness of the film necessi- 


-COMPOSING MACHINE 


tates a good deal of reduction, and 
the product of the line projector is 
in justified lines of 314-point. This 
film can, if necessary, be examined 
by means of a reading unit of a 
micro-film apparatus. 


First Proof is Printed 


When the 35 mm. film is devel- 
oped, a proof is taken by another 
machine, the make-up machine, 
fitted with an attachment for that 
purpose. The film is exposed line by 
line onto a sheet of sensitized paper, 




















PHOTO 5: 35 mm. film contain- 
ing justified lines of photo-com- 
position in 31-point size. Film is 
printed in enlarged size on sensi- 
tized paper which serves as first 
proof. Lines containing errors are 
reset on another roll of 35 mm. 
film. Film itself is never cut, paper 
proofs are used for cutting, past- 
ing up into dummy pages, et cetera 
























PHOTO 6: Make-up machine projects 
film onto paper, plate, or transparency 
(ready for printing down on deep- 
etch offset plate, or carbon tissue 
in gravure platemaking process). Op- 
erator views work on ground-glass 
screen. Any one of five different rolls 
of film can be brought into position 






PHOTO 7: The finished transparency, 
product of make-up machine, ready 
for use in making deep-etch offset or 
gravure plate, thus eliminating need 
for setting any metal type. Size of 
image on transparency is controlled 
by adjustment on make-up machine; 
length of line is limited to 24 picas 





George Westover, right, consulting engineer and inventor of ‘’Rotofoto,” and Stanley J. Harley, 
left, managing director of Coventry Gauge & Tool Company which made prototype of “‘Rotofoto” 


and when developed is read for first- 
proof errors. When these mistakes 
have been marked and any necessary 
insertions noted, the bad lines and 
other matter needed to complete the 
copy are set on the keyboard on sep- 
arate spools, each passing through 
the line projector. All the films are 
placed on the make-up machine from 
which the proofing attachment is 
now withdrawn. In all, five spools 
can be accommodated. There are five 
rolls or stations, each of which takes 
one or another of the pieces of film 
which are to be combined to make 
the complete page. 


Colors Identify Stations 


To explain the working of this 
machine clearly, assume that we 
have a page proof which, in addition 
to the main text and corrections, 
also has a heading at the top and a 
folio at the bottom, with perhaps a 
line in bold face not included in the 
original negative frame. The correc- 
tions are marked in the proof mar- 
gin in distinguishing colors: yellow, 
red, violet, green, and blue have been 
adopted. The several films are placed 
on the station of a color correspond- 
ing to that which is used in the proof 
—perhaps the main text in red, cor- 
rections in yellow, heading in green, 
bold face in violet, and the folio in 
blue. With the films on their proper 
stations, the spindle of the film 
holder assembly is turned by the 
handle which projects from the 
right-hand side. This handle has five 
spokes radiating from its center, 
each spoke terminating in a knob 
painted one of the five colors. The 
color that is in a horizontal position 
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indicates the film station that is in 
operating position. 

The text on the proof will be di- 
vided into convenient portions, 
usually so many lines to the page. 
Suppose our theoretical proof shows 
that the heading has to be inserted 
at the top, then five correct lines of 
the main text, one line with an error, 
twenty correct lines, and then the 
bold face introduced, with the folio 
at the bottom. When the line counter 
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is set at zero, the spoke having a 
green knob is brought to the hori- 
zontal position and the heading is 
exposed. Then the main text film is 
brought into action by means of the 
red knob, and when the counter 
shows that six lines have been photo- 
graphed, the machine is stopped and 
the corrected line (associated with 
the yellow knob) is brought into po- 
sition. The red knob is again called 
upon for the next twenty lines, and 
at line twenty-seven the station car- 
rying the bold face caption is 
brought around by moving the violet 
knob, with the folio (blue knob) as 
the last line of the page. As the work 
proceeds, the operator is able to see 
the lines on a ground-glass screen. 

The size of the letter required for 
the job is fixed in the make-up ma- 
chine. The present idea is to use 
three master negative frames cov- 
ering fonts from 5- to 14-point. By 
enlargement or reduction, one of the 
master negatives can produce, for 
example, an 8-, 9-, and 10-point face. 
At the moment, the length of line is 
limited to 24 picas, a limitation im- 
posed by the size of the 35mm. film. 
Experiments are in progress using 
a film 60 mm. wide, which would per- 
mit a longer measure to be used. 

Mr. Westover has announced that 
arrangements have been made to 
machine up the works, and he an- 
ticipates that Rotofoto will be ready 
for commercial delivery in about 
eighteen months. 





Plague Honors Frederic W. Goudy 


Memorial plaque in honor of Frederic W. Goudy, presented during Printing 
Week to the New York School of Printing by graduates of the classes of 


June, 1947, and February, 1948. 
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CHOICE OF EQUIPMENT 

Three years ago I took over a small 
town weekly in not too good condition 
and have done much better with it than 
anyone would think possible. Today I 
have a problem about a press installa- 
tion and am again asking your advice. 
I get numerous inquiries about the 
printing of community newspapers. 
They are usually tab size and in some 
instances, the standard news size. My 
present newspaper equipment consists 
of a flatbed press (modern) capable of 
printing four full or eight tab pages 
at a time, with an attached folder. This 
equipment will turn out good looking 
papers but is too slow for the demands, 
yet I feel this quality is responsible for 
the numerous inquiries I get. I have 
more than I can handle and am de- 
bating whether to sacrifice quality and 
install a web press. Would you install 
a flatbed press or a stereotyping job? 

You have no choice if you intend 
to stay in this business. You must 
add to your equipment the facilities 
that the production requires. In 
every area are plants which started 
to print newspapers on flatbed cylin- 
ders and were forced first to go to 
flatbed web presses and finally to 
rotary presses and curved stereos as 
the business grew. So our advice is 
to calculate your circulation require- 
ments and go either to flatbed web 
or rotary press with curved stereos. 
Quality is not the dominant factor 
—always it is circulation. 


PRINTING ON COMPUTER WHEELS 

In your November issue we note ref- 
erence to an offset proof press for 
printing on glass and metal. We are 
anxious to obtain equipment for print- 
ing numbers on the face of computer 
wheels which are painted with baking 
enamel, printed, then finish coated with 
clear baking enamel, sandwiching the 
ink between. We have tried various 
marking devices and printing schemes 
without satisfactory results. 

Such computing wheels as we have 
seen were not directly decorated but 
were strapped with a collar or sleeve 
on which the printing had been done, 
after which it was lacquered. These 
straps, of thin metal or plastic, may 





Questions on pressroom problems will also be answered by mail if accompanied by 
a stamped envelope. Answers will be kept confidential if you so desire and declare 


be printed readily on platen presses 
from a type form of numerals by 
justifying the form carefully so that 
it may be barely locked up to hold 
until placed in the press. This loose 
form is underlaid with a thin sheet 
of chipboard so that when it is forced 
against the hard metal or plastic, any 
high units of the form will be forced 
into the chipboard and the impres- 
sion leveled off. 

When plates constitute the form 
it is better to use the offset proof 
press and transfer the print via the 
rubber blanket. 





Adds Old Time Press to 
Collection of Historical 
Graphic Arts Equipment 


Lee Augustine, vice-president of the 
Printing Machinery Company of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and widely known 
throughout the graphic arts industry, is 
pictured with the 125-year-old Tufts 
press which he recently added to his 
collection of interesting mechanical de- 
vices in the history of printing. 


BY EUGENE ST.JOHN 







FOUR-COLOR LITHOGRAPHY 

Possibly you can advise me of a 
source of information on the photo- 
lithographic four-color process which I 
have sought to no avail so far. Perhaps 
you may even be able to teil me where 
to obtain a handbook. 

The four-color process is an ex- 
tension of the halftone process. 
There are various methods of photo- 
mechanical reproduction for secur- 
ing gradation of tone which consti- 
tutes the difference between line 
etching and halftone engraving. 

In photogelatin printing and for 
most gravure, gradation is obtained 
in variations of the thickness of the 
ink film while in letterpress and most 
photolithography the gradation de- 
pends on the use of dots of various 
sizes in the printing plate obtained 
by the halftone method. 

However, halftone engraving is 
an extension of line etching and 
lacks continuous tone. The printing 
produced is either black or white, 
corresponding to the dots and the 
interdot spaces. There are no inter- 
mediate tones in the print. Very 
closely spaced dots of various size 
yield the illusion of various tones of 
gray although in reality the white 
ground showing through the dots is 
grayed to the eye by the dots, their 
black mixing with the white of the 
ground to form the various tones of 
gray. 

The dots are formed by exposing 
a light-sensitive material to very 
small openings in a halftone screen 
through which light penetrates and 
hardens the areas that will consti- 
tute the image on the light-sensitive 
material, which may be a coating on 
a negative or positive or on the plate 
itself. 

After this photographic process 
(which is essentially the same in 
photoengraving and _ photolithog- 
raphy) the platemaking stage in 
letterpress is principally etching 
and in photolithography, developing. 

But between photographic stage 
and platemaking there is a correc- 
tion stage. The tone values are 
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distorted in the halftone process. 
In color process more errors occur 
in separate color records. The cor- 
rections may start with retouching 
the copy, after which the photog- 
rapher makes the best possible nega- 
tive or positive. The retouching 
artist next corrects transparencies. 

When the platemaking stage is 
reached the photoengraver can make 
selective corrections on the plate it- 
self and can easily pull a proof at 
any stage to check tone values. In 
photolithography, corrections are 
made on a negative or positive prior 
to platemaking. 

For years the engraver had the 
advantage of fine etching or re- 
etching the plate which caused lith- 
ographers to sit up and take notice 
and develop dot etching which re- 
sembles fine etching in principle. 
Dot etching alters the size of the 
dots without affecting their density. 

The retoucher makes his correc- 
tions on the halftone transparency 
from which the plate is made, the dot 
etching producing sharper, cleaner 
dots. 

The foregoing briefly retraces the 
preliminary steps. After the plates 
are made, the presswork is not dis- 
similar to single color offset-lith 
with which you are familiar except 
that wet process inks are used when 
process jobs are run on multicolor 
presses. 

The Lithographic Technical Foun- 
dation has issued booklets treating 
almost every phase of photolithog- 
raphy and we suggest that you write 
to this institute for a list of its 
excellent publications from which 
you may select those you want. 


BETTER INK NEEDED 

We are not at all pleased with the 
results obtained from the black plate 
on the enclosed cover. Both the en- 
graver and the printer say they are 
not at fault but do agree that the pro- 
duction print is not as good as it might 
be. You will notice that the engraver’s 
proof is much better. The printer 
argues that not much can be done with 
this quality of paper except by using 
a softer ink and this he claims would 
result in smearing when the magazine 
is mailed, as it is, without a protecting 
cover. Your comments on this problem 
will be appreciated. 

It is not necessary to use a softer 
ink but a better toned halftone black 
ink of the non-rub and non-scratch 
type is needed. It will cost a little 
more but it will bring out the quali- 
ties of the halftone and insure mail- 
ing without smearing. The increased 
cost of the ink is negligible when 
the results obtained are weighed 
against it. 
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PACKING FOR SPECIAL PRESSES 


Where I work we have two fast roll- 
feed special presses which I think need 
too much time for makeready. The 
packing consists of a top sheet, sheet 
of fiber, another top sheet, three or 
four sheets of book (28M), and an- 
other top sheet. The plates are stereos 
around 173 thickness, nailed on cherry 
base. I am sending you a proof just 
before makeready of a form of these 
stereos. The heads of the plates don’t 
look too bad but the other ends of the 
plate look too low or weak. We always 
use stereos and when we get halftones, 
it is a mess and a headache for the 
pressman. I think the packing is too 





‘Net a Jotal Loss! 


In the South, as many know, the col- 
ored gentry have always had the habit of 
using their heads for supporting bundles, 
washing, buckets—in fact most anything 
that seemed bulky. Their ability to bal- 
ance these packages has always been little 
short of magical. 

However, strange as it may seem to the 
“unknowing,” the head is not exactly the 
place on which to carry a type form. 
Doubtless the printer forgot to warn his 
porter of this fact when he sent him to a 
fellow printer’s office to get a form of 
straight matter hand set. All went well 
until the porter forgot, and jauntily 
placed the form on his head. Something 
went wrong. The next moment there 
came an avalanche of metal about him. 
The man was stunned, but not beaten. 
Firmly grasping the chase, and smiling 
triumphantly, he entered the office, to be- 
hold the amazed printer staring at him 
in dismay. 

“Boss, I saved the frame!” he shouted, 
holding it aloft. 

—Warfield Webb 


soft and would like your advice on this 
point. Here is another question: a few 
years ago we bought a proof press. No- 
body was able to pull a sharp proof. 
Here is the tympan used: a rubber 
blanket, five to ten sheets of book, and 
a top sheet. I found this too soft so I 
took off the rubber and book and sub- 
stituted two sheets of fiber and three 
top sheets. Now the trouble is over and 
seldom is any makeready needed. The 
proofs (reproductions for offset) are 
very good, don’t you think? What do 
you think of this proof paper? 

You are correct in using a hard 
packing with new forms. The proof 
paper for repros is the same most 
used in this country. Here and there 
a letter or two show a trifle weak so 
you could carry one more thin sheet 
of book in the proof press packing 
to advantage. On the proof and pro- 
duction presses use the very best 
rollers at all times. 

You will find your work easier and 
more satisfactory if you can get 
your firm to install a modern plate 
height gauge and metal base. The 
height gauge enables you to find the 
height of the center of plates as well 
as the edges so that you can interlay 
and underlay intelligently and thus 
save much time in makeready and 
also get a better print. Another point 
to remember is always to use an ink 
suited to the paper, the screen of the 
plates, and the speed of the press. 
Consult the inkmaker. 


C. & M. COLUMBIAN NO. 3 PRESS? 

Do you have any information as to 
the manufacturer of the C. & M. Co- 
lumbian Number 3 hand press? And 
could you tell us the ingredients in the 
powder used in raised letter printing? 

No information is at hand on this 
old press. Various powdered resins 
are used for raised letter printing, 
the names of which are not divulged 
by suppliers. 


FEEDING TROUBLE 

This job enclosed will come up again 
with new art work. On the previous run 
we sent paper samples to the inkmaker 
and he advised adding corn starch to 
the ink when we had trouble with 
sheets being embossed by and clinging 
to the blanket. The sheets would not 
deliver and the feeder could not keep 
the offset press going because the em- 
bossed sheets clung together and fought 
the air-separating devices. The corn 
starch ruined the deep-etch plate. On 
the second run we omitted the corn 
starch and used a reducer but still got 
the embossed print. 

The embossed effect on the printed 
sheet may be caused by either too 
stiff an ink or a blanket which has 
acquired too much tack or both. Tem- 
porarily the tack may be coped with 
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by washing the blanket as needed 
with a mixture of three tablespoons 
of powdered sulphur dissolved in a 
pint of carbon disulphide until you 
can get a scientific blanket wash. If 
it does not bring the blanket into 
condition, a new blanket is needed. 


ELEMENTARY PLATEN PRESSWORK 


If you will check the circular en- 
closed you will find that the small type 
does not stand out clearly. I have tried 
several ideas of my own to solve this 
problem but so far I don’t seem to get 
anywhere. Perhaps you can help me. 
What do you suggest? The circular was 
printed on a small hand press with new 
tympan and packing. 

You will find “Elementary Platen 
Presswork,” by Polk quite helpful 
in picking up the details of make- 
ready. Still more helpful would be 
a visit to a practical printer who 
would be willing to show you just 
how it is done. 


PRINTING ON GLASS 

One of our clients requires a glass 
printing machine to print on sheets 
of glass up to eight by twelve inches, 
in one and two colors. 

The offset proof press may be used 
for printing on sheets of glass which 
should be thoroughly cleaned with 
the appropriate acid solution before 
the printing. 

This work is also done on platen 
presses from a rubber form, backed 
by sponge rubber. Sponge rubber is 
also placed between the tympan and 
the sheet of glass to be printed. 


AUTOPRESS 
We have an Autopress. Have you 


this information about it: Is its pro-* 


duction discontinued? Who would have 
parts to supply and possibly an intruc- 
tion book? This press of ours is me- 
chanically almost perfect except the 
feedboard arrangement and the sheet 
transfer from front guides to grippers 


are unreliable. This press is made to 
order for a specialty job we have for 
some time to come if we can make it 
work. We have a small maintenance 
department to make minor replacement 
parts. Is there an air suction feeder 
to be had for this press? 

The Autopress has been off the 
market many years. As we recall, it 
came from New York City. One of 
the oldtime printers’ machinists of 
that area possibly may help you. 
Numerous printers have had repairs 
made on Autopress machines. 


PROOF PRESS 

We are looking for an engraving 
proof press, hand operated, suitable 
for intaglio printing. We are not in- 
terested in the little desk model etching 
presses sold in art stores but want an 
engraving press of the old four-foot 
spoke handle type that will handle an 
etching plate up to 15 by 20 inches. 

Such presses are sold by suppliers 
for copperplate printing. 











Weather and paper and ink 





Ink problems will be with us till the 
end of time, all due to the various 
changes in climate, atmosphere, tem- 
perature, moisture, dry, hot and cold, 
and all of those different kinds of paper 
and other material that you may be 
asked to print on. There are two people 
who have my sympathy—Mr. Ink Man 
and Mr. Pressman. They are the guys 
who have to solve that problem. The 
ink in that can and the paper in that 
pile will just have to be made for each 
other or trouble comes a-knocking at 
the door. It would be a very good idea 
to label ink cans after you have put 
a lot of dope in them in such a way 
that you may not over-dope them for 
the next job. At any rate you should 
know what was put into it on that 
previous run and why. A pressman 
has plenty of things to think about 
when that ink and paper are on that 
press. You will find plenty bald heads 
in the pressroom and if the old quota- 
tion that grass doesn’t grow on a busy 
street means anything, then you may 
have something there. 

Now let’s go down below in the press- 
room, way below sea level—down 
where the mushrooms grow the best. 
It takes more time for ink to dry and 
a lot of drier is often added to ink 
and then maybe ink will pick some 
and we reduce it some and more drier 
is added. We may get somewhere and 
be able to run the job. Then next day 
it looks the part—that snappy look we 
saw when the ink was wet has dis- 


By Joseph Kovec 


appeared. That’s what happens on most 
of your work. Just because we had to 
do something to get going. 

It may be better if we consult our 
ink supply men on this problem and 
I am sure they know just what you 
need in a case of this nature. We can 
take that same ink and paper out of 
that hole in the ground up on the next 
floor above ground level and if the 
weather is anywhere decent and dead 
air condition below does not compare 
with that above you will not need to 
dope your ink to get going. Some paper 
stock may need some of that moisture 
down there. All will be well and you 
can go along without dope. 

You can see what this writer is driv- 
ing at: Paper does have a lot of effect 
on ink when it is too dry or too wet. 
Moisture in stock retards drying. Damp 
dead air does not help any and dry air 
is not good either. We must have a 
certain per cent of moisture so why 
not have it controlled and get away 
from all this aggravation and make life 
worth while in the pressroom? And 
make the ink man happy, too. 

We run into something like this at 
times: top sheets on load, nice and dry; 
then you dig down a little deeper and 
what the heck is the matter? They are 
all wet and we ran the heat with job, 
too—they ought to be dry. Did we use 
up all the oxygen in this when we had 


that heater on or was it raining out- 
doors? Was that paper too damp? Did 
we need more drier? I am scratching 
a few more hairs loose because of all 
this. 

Well, the next day we turn off the 
heat and of course it did let up on 
raining and the job did dry better, so 
we say the oxygen was missing on this 
one. What do you think? 

Pressmen often make this mistake: 
They run into some enameled stock 
that may pick some and start putting 
that greasy compound into it. Then 
the next day it rubs off and scratches 
very easily. Maybe he did not put any- 
thing in it, and it scratches and rubs 
off. Some more hard luck. So what do 
we recommend now? What’s the solu- 
tion? Either send a sample of your 
paper over to the ink supply company 
or if you are out there where there are 
no supply companies handy, keep the 
grease out of that ink and reduce with 
oo. varnish and add some good liquid 
drier—cobalt is best. If you have to do 
any overprinting we would advise you 
to use some paste drier. 

This much can be said about enamels 
and those hard surface papers: They 
will not hold ink with greasy com- 
pounds added to them. You must have 
something in them that will hang on 
and grease will not help. Another good 
stunt is to tap some of that ink out 
on a piece of the stock. Wait until it 
dries out well and try it for scratching 
and drying. 
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MUSIC PRINTING 

In seeking information regarding 
the equipment needed in making plates 
for printing music, the editor of our 
local paper suggested that you could 
possibly help me in locating a book on 
the subject. If you can suggest such a 
text, it will be deeply appreciated. 

While there is no book devoted to 
the discussion of music printing, 
you may learn about the procedure 
in handbooks of offset-lithography. 
The most economical methods of 
printing music are offset-lithogra- 
phy and photo-gelatin printing (col- 
lotype). Old music (as is) serves for 
copy from which negatives are made 
and these negatives are printed 
down on the press plate. 

For new music, the music is 
drawn and the words set on a ma- 
chine. From the proof the lines are 
cut out and patched in on the draw- 
ing and the complete assembly is 
then forwarded photomechanically 
to the press plate. 


SAND-BLASTING AIR BRUSH 

e@ A RECENT example of the alert 
adaptation of any and every tool that 
aids production by offset-lith work- 
ers is their adoption of the use of 
the air brush for sand blasting. 

A Chicago lithographer noticed a 
dentist using a Paasche air brush to 
clean the teeth of a patient by blast- 
ing the dirt off with fine powder. The 
lithographer tried the same means to 
delete unwanted images on the offset 
press plate and was delighted with 
its efficiency. A brush worked faster 
and better than a snake slip and 
did not injure the grain like the 
Scotch stone. 

The sand-blasting air brush was 
at once adopted in the art and patch- 
up departments to do the work of 
Chinese white in covering up un- 
wanted parts of the image. Here 
again it proved better without show- 
ing up its work in the reproduction 
as Chinese white does. 

When a letterpressman heard of 
this new tool of the offset-lith press- 
man, he said: “Offset-lith is not 
printing as we see it but you have to 
hand it to those guys for being wide- 
awake and quick to adopt improved 
tools. Is it because they work in a 
natural way with the image right 
side up from the start while we start 
with type in the stick and plates 
upsidedown ?” 

Continuing, he said, “I can see 
uses for the brush in letterpress. It 
can be used by the photoengraver on 
negatives and we can sandblast the 
rough edges off of vignette plates. 
Thanks for the tip!” 
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J ypcaraphic Scoreboard 


Subject: The Saturday Evening Post 


Issues of January 1, 8, and 15, 1949 
101 Full-page and Two-page Advertisements 


Type Faces Employed 
(M) Modern 


Antique (T). 
Baskerville (T) 

Bodoni Book (M) R 
Bodoni Regular (M) 
Bodoni Bold (M) 
Bookface (T) 

Bookman (T) oeriies 
Bulmer (M)... . 
Caslon Old Style (T) 
Caslon Bold (T) 
Caledonia (T) ee 
Century Expanded (T) 
Century Schoolbook (T) 
Century S.B. Bold (T) 
Cloister Bold (T) 
DeVinne (T) 
Electra(M) .. . 
Futura Light (M) 
Futura Medium (M) 
Futura Bold (M) .. . 
Garamond Old Style (T) 
Garamond Bold (T) 
Modern Roman (T) 
Plantin (T) ... 
Scotch Roman (T) . 
Times New Roman (T) 


Ads set in modern type faces 
Ads set in traditional type faces 
3 ads were hand-lettered. 


Judged on the physical features only—layout, art, and typography—below are the best 
modern (left) and traditional (right) ads in the issues analyzed, chosen by Scorekeeper 


nd month tier manth, TWICE £3 MANY PEOPLE 
My abroad by Bem Rimeriiae Word Rrwers 


throm by off eshor YS evimes combeed’ 


(T) Traditional 


= 
BORE ANE RE WHE HR OOOH HE OE NDE OOMH 


30 
68 





Weight of type 


Ads set inlight-face . ... . 27 
Ads setinmedium-face .. . 64 
Adssetinbold-face .... 7 
Layout 

Conventional ..... . 56 
Moderately modern ... . 45 
Pronouncedly modern ... 0 


Illustration 


Conventional ...... 87 
Moderately modern ... . 14 
Pronouncedly modern ... 0 


General Effect (all-inclusive) 


Conventional ...... 61 
Moderately modern ... . 40 
Pronouncedly modern ... 0 


As might be expected in a general 
magazine, those Satevpost ads ana- 
lyzed employed mainly the old stand- 
bys such as Bodoni, Century, and 
Garamond. The “fashionable” faces 
such as Elizabeth, Lucian, and 
Cochin were missing. Modern sans- 
serifs were not widely used. One 
surprising discovery was the com- 
plete absence of modern flat-serif 
types—although this is probably not 
indicative of a trend. 





How fo build FUN in your own back yard! 
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VANDERCOCK and Sons, Incorpo- 
rated, has announced a precision block 
leveler, designated Number 12, which 
will accommodate plates up to 12 by 
18 inches in size, and will plane wood, 
aluminum, magnesium, and plastics at 
a cutting speed of 100 lineal inches a 
minute. Its speed is doubled when re- 
versed to its starting position. The 
clamping jaws reach straight forward, 
or forward and down, which will cor- 
rect warped wood. Adjustments of the 
cutter head are controlled by means of 
an eye-level indicator located above 
the wheel, and graduated in terms of 
.001 inch. The machine measures 3 by 
5% feet. 


MERGENTHALER Linotype Company 
has announced Gothic 18 with 20, as 
another new type face which is being 
made in 8, 10, 12 and 14-point sizes. 
Specimens are shown below: 


8 Point Linotype Gothic 18 with 20 


LINOTYPE abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwyxz 1234 
LINOTYPE abcdefghijkimnopqrstuywyxz 1234 


10 Point Linotype Gothic 18 with 20 
LINOTYP abcdefghijkimnopqrstuvwxyz 123 
LINOTYP abcdefghijkimnopqrstuvwxyz 123 


12 Point Linotype Gothic 18 with 20 


LINOTY abcdefghijklmnoparstuvw 123 
LINOTY abcdefghijkimnopgqrstuvw 123 


14 Point Linotype Gothic 18 with 20 


LINOTY abcdefghijklmnopqr 123 
LINOTY abcdefghijkimnopgr 123 


MERGENTHALER Linotype Company 
has added 12-point to its family of 
Times Roman with italic and small 
caps which previously had been pro- 
duced in sizes of 514, 7, 9, 10, and 11 
points. Announcement was also made 
that 9-point Spartan medium with 
heavy, and 12-point Corona with Erbar 
bold are now available. 


CHAMPLAIN Company has developed 
a new aniline web-feed press designed 
for board converters and package 
printers “to deliver printed, die-cut, 
scored and stripped cartons at speeds 
up to 600 feet a minute.” Printing in 
multicolor is done on one or both sides 


of the sheet and varnishing can be done 
in the same operation if desired. Push- 
button control of register is standard 
for the unit although automatic elec- 
tronic control may be added as extra 
equipment. 


NOLAN Corporation has announced 
its new extra heavy-duty saw-trimmer 
under the name Rocket. The trimmer 
weighs 672 pounds, said to be 50 per 





Nolan “Rocket” extra-heavy-duty saw-trimmer 


cent heavier than machines now avail- 
able. A feature is the ball-bearing 
mounted table which rolls the work 
into the saw blade with minimum ef- 
fort. An extra large table top, 221%4 by 
24 inches, is also featured. Accessories 
include a mitering attachment, hand 
line-up gauge, work clamp, precision 
pica gauge, trimmer-setting gauge, 
grinding wheel, chip buggy, an alumi- 
num saw guard, and other safety 
items. 


A new job press lock, announced by 
Morgans and Wilcox Manufacturing 
Company, measures six picas long 
when closed, and can be expanded to 
eight picas by the turning of the spe- 
cial buttress thread screw. The nar- 
rowest previous lock manufactured by 
the company was 114 inches. 


WYOMISSING Glazed Paper Company 
has announced a new item called Ferro 
glazed paper, to be handled direct from 
the company headquarters until such 
time as additional equipment can be 
installed to meet demand. 


MERGENTHALER Linotype Company 
has announced a new type face called 
Spartan Book with Heavy, now avail- 
able in 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 18 and 24- 
point. Examples of the various sizes 
follow: 


6 Point 
ABCDEFGH abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 1234567 
ABCDEFGH abcdefghijkimnopqrstuvwxyz 1234567 


8 Point 
ABCDEFG abcdefghijkimnopqrstuvwxyz 12345 
ABCDEFG abcdefghijkimnopqrstuvwxyz 12345 


9 Point 
ABCDEF abcdefghijklmnopaqrstuv 12345 
ABCDEF abcdefghijklmnopqrstuv 12345 


ABCDEF abcdefghijklmnopgr 12345 
ABCDEF abcdefghijklmnopqr 12345 
11 Point 

ABCDE abcdefghijklmnopq 1234 
ABCDE abcdefghijklimnopq 1234 
12 Point 

ABCD abcdefghijklmnopgr 123 
ABCD abcdefghijklmnopaqr 123 
14 Point 

ABC abcdefghijklmnop 123 
ABC abcdefghijkimnop 123 


18 Point 


ABC abcdefghijkl 123 
ABC abcdefghijkl 123 


24 Point 


ABC abcdefg 123 
AEC abcdefg 123 


ANOTHER brand name of paper 
dropped during the late war because 
of the paper shortage has made its 
reappearance, so the Strathmore Pa- 
per Company has announced. It is 
“Strathmore Writing,” manufactured 
in both wove and laid in white, ivory, 
and gray, with envelopes to match in 
six standard sizes. 
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ADDITIONS to type faces announced 
by Intertype Corporation include 8- 
point Alternate Gothic Number 1 with 
Vogue Condensed; DeLuxe Gothic 
Light Condensed with Medium Con- 
densed in 6-point, with three other 6- 
point sizes designated A, B, and C. 


ToPIN Laminated Acetate Tabs is 
the trade name of a new product de- 
signed to protect step-indexed printed 
matter from soiling, wearing, and tear- 
ing. The protective covering was devel- 
oped by Silvio Pinto in response to a 
requirement of a New York advertis- 
ing agency. The laminated acetate 
covering on the tab is only .0015 of an 
inch thick, is more transparent than 
celluloid, also more flexible, and en- 
hances the brilliancy of the inks used 
for printing the tabs. The new product 
is being marketed by Mr. Pinto. 


THE S. D. Electrical Etching Ma- 
chine, produced by S. D. Syndicate, 
Limited, London, uses electricity as the 
etching agent instead of perchloride of 
iron, and is equipped with a voltmeter 
and timing device. Speed of etching is 
attained so that only one-third of the 
time is required for the work as it takes 
when perchloride of iron is used. Depth 
of .003 to .0035 of an inch can be ob- 
tained on a 120-screen line halftone 
with the etch leaving smooth and well- 
rounded wells. 

Claims for the machine include that 
there are no fumes, no corrosion, no 
damage to person or clothing, no spe- 
cial flooring, no frequent repairs. Speed 
of the machine, under observation, 
showed that halftone plates can be 
rough-etched as follows: 150-screen, 
30 seconds; 133-, 40 seconds; 120-, 45 
seconds; 100-, 60 seconds; 85-, 75 sec- 
onds. The bath used intensely has a life 
of five to six months, with the provision 
that every two months a few pounds of 
freshener be added to keep the bath 
speedy. The machine observed was in- 
stalled by Wiley & Whitney Company, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, as a result 
of a visit of Clayton B. Whitney of that 
firm to London last year, at which time 
he was introduced to the directors of 
S. D. Syndicate, Limited, who dem- 
onstrated the machine. It will be manu- 
factured in this country. 


A NEW product called Numbering 
Machine Cleaner Number 909 has been 
placed on the market by Anchor Chem- 
ical Company, New York. The product, 
the manufacturer states, was prepared 
especially to help overcome problems 
of dragging, sticking, jumping, and not 
printing clearly, often encountered in 
the operation of numbering machines. 

The cleaner was developed for use 
on high speed equipment which oper- 
ates with modern fast-drying inks, 
penetrating the smallest and most in- 
tricate parts, dissolving and removing 
all dried ink. In addition, according to 
the manufacturer, it leaves a thin pro- 
tective lubricating film on all working 
parts, thus preventing rusting, stick- 
ing, and accumulation of dirt. 
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Unusual Use of Graphotype Machines 
Provides Fast, Flexible News Coverage 
For Paper Still Without Printers 


e STILL without the services of print- 
ers, the Chicago Tribune used grapho- 
types (addressograph equipment) to 
provide fast, flexible coverage of the 
presidential election in the many spe- 
cial issues of the Tribune which re- 
ported that momentous event. 

In the first view can be seen grapho- 
type operators punching the wording 


of a news story into raised lettering on 
tin plates. Each plate carries but a few 
lines of the story. 

After the graphotype machines, 
known in the Tribune news room as 
“monsters,” have punched the wording 
of a news bulletin or story into tin 
plates, two proofs are pulled as demon- 
strated in photograph 2. One proof is 
checked against copy, another accom- 
panies the tin plate to the stereotypers. 

Photo 3 illustrates the next step in 
which stereotypers fill in the back of 


each tin plate with plastic cement which 
is then baked hard on small electric 
stoves. This plastic cement reinforces 
the plates, enabling them to withstand 
molding pressure in matrix making. 
After the cement-backed plate has 
been backed with a second piece of tin, 
fastened on with masking tape, the 
next step (not pictured) involves only 





the trimming away of excess tin with 
power shears. The so-called “tintypes” 
are then ready for assembly. 

Photo 4 shows make-up men assembl- 
ing the tintype plates into a page form. 
From this is made a matrix, which is 
used to mold stereotypes. 

Extensive use of the graphotypes (as 
well as Vari-Typer-photoengraving op- 
erations) enabled the Tribune to get 
out eleven different 54-page editions 
containing more than 300 bulletins and 
50,000 words of election news. 
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@ SOMETIMES we who have come into 
the graphic arts industry with a 
background of technical training are 
considered to be “perfectionists.” 
To some craftsmen it appears that 
many of our ideas are completely 
impractical and not adaptable to 
commercial printing. Others will 
simply say, “Well, I have never seen 
any of this ‘high quality’ offset work 
that those guys talk about. They may 
be able to get those results in a lab- 
oratory but you sure can’t do it ina 
shop.” 


Lithography Is Not Simple 


From the beginning of this de- 
partment this writer has continually 
tried to emphasize two fundamental 
facts concerning lithography. The 
first is that lithography is not 
simple, and the second is that it is 
a process which is capable of pro- 
ducing work of a quality equal or 
superior to any other process in the 
graphic arts. Perhaps some who 
have tried to follow the rather in- 
volved descriptions of techniques 
and reactions which have appeared 
from time to time will agree that at 
least the descriptions have not been 
simple, while others are positive 
that in spite of what has been 
written in these columns, offset is 
just a cheap method of producing a 
job which at best is inferior to letter- 
press. At least these latter persons 
feel that quality work cannot be done 
in commercial shops. It is to these 
persons and to the beginners in the 
offset business that this writer 
recommends a thorough examination 
and study of the cover of the Jan- 
uary issue of Share Your Knowledge 
Review. 

Credit is given to the various con- 
cerns which furnished the plates, 
typography, art work, paper, and 
pressmanship on the inside cover, 
but mere mention of names is hardly 
the proper kind of credit for this 


Lithography a Quality Process 


work. No! It is not perfect. No 
printed job ever was, no matter by 
what process it was produced, but 
the cover is so far ahead of the run- 
of-the-mine work commonly seen 
that it warrants a complete study 
of its outstanding features. Had this 
job been printed on a highly coated 
cover stock the result would have 
been still more outstanding. 

In the production of such a job 
credit must be given to every phase 
of the process. Starting with the last 
step and going to the first, the press- 
manship must take its share of the 
credit. Shadow tones are held open 
to the point where they completely 
disappear into a solid in the very 
deepest tones. There is not the 
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faintest trace of scum anywhere in 
the picture, and no “drag” or tear- 
drop shaped dots appear anywhere. 
There is sufficient ink carried to give 
the dots good density without any 
fill-in. The highlight dots are all 
printing: no dots are missing here 
and there over the illustration. 

Of course this means that the 
pressman was furnished with a good 
plate. More than likely it was a deep- 
etch plate. If it was not, even more 
credit is due the craftsmen who pro- 
duced the job. Regardless of whether 
a positive or negative was used by 
the platemaker it is obvious that he 
not only made a plate which printed 
well but also one which reproduced 
all the tones in the transparency in 
an extremely faithful manner. In 
order for him to do this the trans- 
parency itself must have been of the 
highest quality and must have had 
some characteristics which are miss- 
ing in so many films or dry plates 
which platemakers are called upon 
to reproduce. 


Proper Techniques Important 


Since recent articles in these col- 
umns have dealt specifically with 
density and tone control, and camera 
operation, some of the outstanding 
characteristics of this piece of work 
can be analyzed in these terms. 
Undoubtedly the camera operator 
had a very excellent photograph 
from which to work, but improper 
technique could have very easily 
resulted in a dead flat printed job. 
Contrary to some ideas of reproduc- 
tion the shadow tones are made to 
go completely solid in the densest 
areas, whereas the highlight dots 
are comparatively large. Even a 
critical observer will not realize that 
this is true unless he puts a glass 
on the work and examines the size of 
the dots. Highlights in this picture 
appear to be very light but this is 
due to the contrast between them 
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and the very dense areas of the 
shadow and middle tones. 

If the reader will think back, or 
better still look back, to the earlier 
articles which described density and 
density measurements he will re- 


member that even rather larger 
changes in dot size up to half-dots 
make very small changes in actual 
density, and it was stated that even 
an all-over scum sometimes goes un- 
noticed because its effect on density 
is so little. Highlight detail is ob- 
tained by making rather large jumps 
in dot size whereas the shadow detail 
comes from very small changes in 
dot size. Thus the contrast is far 
greater with the densest shadows 
printing as solids and rather large 
highlight dots than it would have 
been had the plates been made with 
a small reverse dot carried in the 
shadow portions and the highlights 
completely dropped out. 

To many camera operators this 
will appear to be rank heresy. They 
have been taught that they must 
give a flash to make sure that at 
least a pin-point dot appears in even 
the densest shadow on the negative, 
and if a positive is made from this 
negative for making a deep-etch 
plate, it too must carry this dot. As 
a result of this thinking the press- 
man is put on the spot. He is often 
told to carry the ink to the fullest 
and let these dots go in solid. When 
he does, he destroys the whole tone 
relationship of the shadow and mid- 
dle tones. If he tries to hold the dot 
open, he maintains the correct rela- 
tionship but the whole illustration 
lacks contrast. It is this fact that 
the photographer must constantly 
keep in mind in preparing his trans- 
parencies whether they be positives 
or negatives. It is this characteristic 
which gives the cover illustration 
its outstanding quality. 

In order that this not be a “one 
man’s opinion” discourse, this au- 
thor showed the cover to a great 
number of people. These included 
lithographers, letterpress printers, 
photographers, advertising men, and 
some people who had no connection 
at all with the graphic arts. In every 
instance the first impression was 
favorable. Some craftsmen immedi- 
ately pulled out their magnifiers and 
right away began to pick out faults, 
but that is always possible; more 
frequently they pulled them out to 
make sure whether it was run letter- 
press or offset. As far as detail was 
concerned one ex-sailor took supreme 
delight in pointing out the “spots” 
that he knew so well from having 
been stationed in ’Frisco for several 
months during the war. 
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OFFSET QUESTION AND 
ANSWER DEPARTMENT 


Send in your queries on any phase of lithography 
for answer in this department by Charles F. King 





A 





DEVELOPING INK 

Can the same developing ink be used 
for both deep-etch and albumin plates? 
We are using deep-etch chemicals and 
developing ink. 

Ordinarily the developing ink used 
in making deep-etch plates is heavier 
than that used for albumin. This 
heavy ink usually will not work 
satisfactorily with albumin plates, 
since the film which it deposits is 
very water repellent and makes de- 
velopment difficult and in some cases 
virtually impossible. In addition the 
extreme greasiness of some of these 
inks causes the ink to smear badly 
and sensitize the portions of the 
plate from which the unhardened 
albumin has just been removed. 

In reality it is not necessary to use 
such heavy developing inks for deep- 
etch platemaking. Those which are 
used for albumin can be used suc- 
cessfully for both processes. The 
only function of the developing ink 
in deep-etch platemaking is to make 
the tones visible. If the developing 
ink has the proper affinity for the 
lacquer, and most albumin develop- 
ing inks do, it will show where the 
lacquer has remained on the plate 
and permit the operator to examine 
the image and stone out any unde- 
sirable dirt, marks, or imperfections 
in the print. Since the lacquer itself 
seldom contains enough coloring 


matter to give the necessary con- | 


trast between the plate and the 
image to permit close inspection, one 
of the chief functions of the develop- 
ing ink is to create this contrast. 


FILM STICKING TO COATING 

Is there any way I can prevent the 
film from sticking to the coating on the 
plate during damp weather? Needless 
to say, our shop is not air-conditioned. 

You do not state whether you are 
referring to deep-etch coating or 
albumin coating, but deep-etch coat- 
ing is generally the more trouble- 
some. In either case, a wax solution 
can be used but if applied too heavily 
it may cause a little trouble in mak- 
ing deep-etch plates. Any good liquid 
wax may be used as long as it is not 
one of the “no rubbing” types. John- 


son’s, Old English, and others make 
a liquid wax which requires polish- 
ing and contains no water. This 
should be applied in a very thin film 
over the coated plate before placing 
the film in contact with the plate. 


AIR CONDITIONING 

It has been almost a year since my 
company installed several air-condi- 
tioning units in our pressroom. This 
has helped a lot in damp weather, but 
has not functioned as well as we 
thought it would. Although the con- 
trols on the instrument are set to main- 
tain a relative humidity of 45 per cent 
and a temperature of 78°, we have at 
times found the room to have a humid- 
ity as high as 55 per cent and often it 
runs as low as 38 per cent. The tem- 
perature is seldom off more than a de- 
gree either way. 

This slight variation in temperature 
has been a big help to the pressmen. 
They have found that it greatly re- 
duced their ink problems and they run 
into much less trouble from scumming. 
This has helped our plate life greatly. 
In extremely hot weather we sometimes 
had to put ice in the water fountain in 
an attempt to keep the plate printing 
clean. Not only did the air conditioning 
eliminate this, but all during the year 
ink troubles were very few. 

When we installed these units it was 
primarily to reduce register troubles. 
They have helped some in this respect 
but nothing like we expected. Is this too 
great a variation in humidity? Is there 
something wrong with the system we 
bought? Could we expect less trouble 
with register if it were possible to con- 
trol our humidity more accurately? 

Air conditioning will not cure all 
paper troubles, but you certainly are 
entitled to more accurate control of 
relative humidity than you say you 
have been getting. The more ac- 
curate control can be expected to 
lessen your paper troubles. Of course 
the size of the sheets you print has 
much to do with the accuracy with 
which the relative humidity should 
be controlled. A 17 by 22 sheet would 
show little change in dimensions 
with a change in relative humidity 
of 17 per cent, but a 42 by 58 sheet 
would go out of register almost the 
same amount if the relative humid- 
ity only varied over a range of 8 per 
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cent. In engineers’ parlance this 
variation of 8 per cent would be 
specified as plus or minus 4 per cent. 
When an engineer states he can hold 
the conditions within 4 per cent, he 
generally means a total variation of 
8 per cent, far too great for close 
register work on large sheets. 

Another thing about air condi- 
tioning is that engineers are not 
often acquainted with the problems 
which prevail in the lithographic 
industry. They look at a press, and 
the first thing which they ask is, 
“What is the horsepower of that 
machine?” Then they ask how many 
people work in the area, study the 
windows and building construction, 
and note the number of lights and 
other equipment which will put heat 
into the room. 

Unless they are specifically told 
(as they should be) or have had 
previous experience with the offset 
presses, they will not take into con- 
sideration one very important fac- 
tor. That is: Whenever an offset 
press is running it is throwing out 
into the room a very large amount 
of water vapor. When they are told 
that one single-color medium-size 


press running around 4,000 sheets 
per hour can throw over five gallons 
of water into the air in the form of 
moisture vapor during an eight-hour 
shift, they simply will not believe 
that it is possible. As a result the 
engineer may underestimate the size 
of the equipment needed to do the 
job correctly. 


Here Is Another Possibility 


In your case there is another pos- 
sibility. Many of the controls used 
on air-conditioning equipment op- 
erate from a wet-bulb thermostat 
and a dry-bulb thermostat. With 
this type of equipment the wet bulb 
thermostat would be set at slightly 
below 64° in order to maintain a 45 
per cent relative humidity when the 
dry bulb is set at 78° as in your case. 
If the equipment is adequate and 
properly designed, the sensitivity of 
these two thermostats determines 
how accurately conditions are main- 
tained. If each is only accurate with- 
in two degrees (over a total range 
of 4°) the wet bulb may read any- 
where from 62 to 66° and the dry 
bulb from 76 to 80°. When the wet 
bulb reads 62° and the dry bulb 80° 


the relative humidity is 35 per cent 
and when the wet bulb is 66° and 
the dry bulb 76° the relative humid- 
ity is 59 per cent. 

Even controls which allow for 
variations of one degree in both wet 
and dry bulb temperatures can be 
within their guaranteed limits and 
still permit variations in relative 
humidity of from 40 to 52 per cent 
when set for maintaining a 64° wet 
bulb reading and a 78° dry- bulb 
reading. It is controls of this latter 
accuracy which are generally sup- 
plied with air-conditioning units 
such as you have. It would be well 
for you to have your controls ex- 
amined to see if they have the neces- 
sary accuracy to maintain the condi- 
tions you need for the size stock you 
normally run. If the controls are 
correct, it is very possible that the 
equipment you have does not have 
the necessary capacity. 

I am very glad that you mentioned 
the superior performance of the ink 
when constant temperature is main- 
tained. This point is seldom consid- 
ered at the time the lithographer is 
contemplating the installation of 
air-conditioning equipment. 














Tr, is 


can happen to you 





With all of the different makes of 
patent base in the house, they order the 
large tint zinc plate, size 12 by 16, 
mounted on wood. Just why? Well, you 
should know. Either the price or just 
plain nobody home. If you must save 
money, do it the hard way. Don’t ever 
ask anyone about the best way to do 
the job—if you know what it’s all 
about. Now let’s see, what am I squawk- 
ing about? The big problem was this: 
We put the above-mentioned plate on 
the press as mounted on wood base, 
mixed up a light blue tint, using laka- 
tine and process blue. - 

The press is in A-l condition. The 
bearers and rims are clean and the 
proper height. The packing is just 
right. The plate is gauged five- 
thousandths above type high, which is 
considered to be right for that size 
plate mounted on wood. The rollers are 
adjusted with the best of care. The 
grippers are holding the stock, so there 
is no slipping there. Under ordinary 
circumstances with a hook-up of this 
nature you should slap that form on 
the press, throw an old shoe under it, 
push the button and let her go. 

Yet we find that there is plenty to 
think about right here. A beautiful slur 


By Joseph Kovec 


at the back end of the print—just about 
Y4.inch wide all the way across the 
sheet. The stock was heavy—70 pound 
enamel, coated on one side. So now we 
must do some investigating by going 
over all the different parts of the press. 
We must check rollers, packing, grip- 
pers, plate, ink, and then we run some 
rough stock through the press. The slur 
did not show. We try slow speed and 
no slur. We change the ink and no 
slur on slow speed. Then we speed it 
up and there she is. By this time we 
have wasted a good hour and where 
do we go from here? Lightning should 
strike once more and it did! What a 
happy day! 

Why did we have to go through all of 
this? Why not get to the bottom of 
our problem right from the start? Must 
we always do it the hard way? Yep, all 
we did was take that block of wood out 
and cut a couple of grooves in it the 
long way, across the bottom about two- 
thirds of the way deep to get that old 
teeter-totter out of it. Presto! Sunshine 
once more. Even the boss was smiling. 

Patent base would have prevented 
this headache, but we like to have some- 


thing to keep that old dome dizzy. 
Maybe a few of those holes could be 
plugged up and not let too many ideas 
in or out. I still maintain that if we 
have the material, let’s use it and make 
some dough for the boss. 

This slur reminds me of another one 
we had a while ago. This was mounted 
on a wood base and just another one of 
those things that could be avoided 
if??? This one had to be remounted 
on account of the sloppy way some of 
those would-be mechanics do their 
work. (And they get paid for it!) Yes, 
we lost plenty of time on that one, too. 
We had to check everything on the 
press that would cause a slur on the 
printed sheet and then wound up with 
a remounted plate and all was well. 

It is not easy to determine just what 
is the cause of these slurs. There are 
so many different things that can cause 
a slur and they may appear just like 
one you had on another job. Yet you 
will find that what made your last one 
was something else. Let’s remember 
that whatever bum material we pass 
on to the pressroom is bound to show 
up somehow. Then you will hear about 
it and plenty. We only get what we put 
into it and no more. 
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AS A SERVICE TO OUR READERS, 

THE BOOKS REVIEWED HERE MAY 

BE ORDERED DIRECT FROM OUR 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


MopERN PHOTOENGRAVING, by Louis 
Flader and J. S. Mertle, brings together 
in one volume a complete and compre- 
hensive encyclopedia of information 
pertaining to the processes entering 
into the production of photoengravings. 
The authors are widely known through 
their many years of practical experi- 
ence in, and their contributions to, the 
photoengraving industry. 

Following the introductory pages, 
which include a foreword by A. E. 
Giegengack, the former United States 
Public Printer, also the authors’ pref- 
ace, and a glossary of photoengraving 
“erms, the authors give a historical in- 
troduction of extreme interest as it 
brings together much of the early work 
leading up to the development of the 
art and industry which has made pic- 
torial reproduction possible in printing. 
Many other historical references are 
given as different phases of the various 
processes are presented and discussed 
throughout the book. 

The opening chapter takes up the 
“Principles and Purpose of Photoen- 
graving,” giving a definition of photo- 
engraving, utility, types of printing 
plates, requirements of photoengraved 
plates, commercial printing, newspaper 
printing, color printing, and the future 
of photoengraving. 

The important feature of “Originals 
for Reproduction” is taken up in the 
second chapter. This chapter goes into 
line originals, halftone originals, re- 
touched photographs, highlight draw- 
ings, color originals, and also takes up 
proportioning, marking, and care of 
originals. 

Gallery equipment comes next, this 
chapter covering process lenses, lens 
coverage, and care of lenses, also proc- 
ess cameras, camera renovation, copy 
boards, transparency holders, camera 
lighting, image reversers, halftone 
screens, care of halftone screens, color 
filters, and so on. 
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Following chapters discuss negative 
materials, line photography, halftone 
photography, color photography, strip- 
ping, photoprinting, special photoprint- 
ing methods, line etching, halftone 
etching, color plates, finishing, machin- 
ing and mounting the plates, proofing, 
weighing, measuring, process hygiene. 

Practically every phase of photo- 
engraving is included in the numerous 
illustrations which of themselves pre- 
sent an exceedingly interesting study. 

A proper name index and a subject 
index are given at the back to facilitate 
reference to the various phases of the 
book’s contents, these being in addition 
to the table of contents. 

This work satisfies a long felt need. 
It will prove a “must” not only in the 
photoengraving industry but through- 
out the entire graphic arts field. It is 
a book that should find a place in every 
printers’ reference library, and there 
can be no doubt that it will be found 
one of the most frequently used books. 

“Modern Photoengraving,” by Louis 
Flader and J. S. Mertle, 294 pages plus 
forty introductory pages plus forty 
full-page advertisements at the back, 
8% by 11% inches in size, is priced at 
$15. Orders may be placed through THE 
INLAND PRINTER book department. No 
C.O.D. orders, please. 


GRAPHIC ARTS PROCEDURES, by R. 
Randolph Karch, is a textbook that 
should have a strong appeal to students 
of printing as well as apprentices and 
those farther advanced in the work of 
printing. Those who desire to refresh 
their memories or to increase their 
knowledge of the various phases of 
printing will find it especially helpful. 

The first chapter carries the title, 
“How to Understand Printing Proc- 
esses.” Here the author describes the 
different printing processes. Under 
each subheading he has given the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, and also 
the kinds of work done by each process. 

In following chapters the author 
takes up how to know the various type 
faces, how to make layouts, how to set 
type, how to prepare copy and proof- 
read, how to lock up and impose pages, 
how to understand letterpress printing 
plates, how to do offset-lithographic 
printing, how to understand the gra- 
vure and photogelatin processes, how 
to do letterpress presswork, how to 
understand paper, how to understand 
bindery work, how to get a job in the 
graphic arts, and how to understand 
graphic arts terms. A “Self Test’ is 
given at the close of each chapter, also 
numerous references for further read- 
ing and study. 

With the exception of two pages, 
these showing the progressive colors 
for the four-color process which were 
done by letterpress, the book was pro- 
duced by offset lithography. 

“Graphic Arts Procedures,” by R. 
Randolph Karch, 372 pages plus, 5% 
by 81% inches in size, is priced at $3.75, 
and may be ordered through THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER book department. 


CAMERA AND LENS, and THE NEGA- 
TIVE, are books Number 1 and Number 
2 in a series known as “Basic Photo” 
books. The entire series, to consist of 
six books, is by Ansel Adams, one of 
America’s foremost photographers and 
teachers of photography. The books 
are prepared for those who take their 
photographic work, whether in the 
studio or out in the field, seriously. 

Book Number 1, “Camera and Lens,” 
deals mainly with the function of the 
camera and the lens, therefore the 
author starts with “Selection of Equip- 
ment,” and “Getting Acquainted with 
the Camera,” then goes into learning 
the orientation of the camera in rela- 
tion to the subject to be photographed. 
He follows with setting up the camera, 
camera adjustments, lens coverage, 
selection of lenses, optical vizualiza- 
tion, perspective, and so on through 
to how to check equipment, and basic 
equipment lists. 

Book Number 2, “The Negative,” 
carries the subtitle “Exposure, De- 
velopment.” In this book the author 
has dealt with “Light,” “The Effect of 
Light on the Negative,” and goes on 
through the “Gray Scale,” into “Vis- 
ualization,” and so on to formulas and 
negative defects. 

In his foreword the author states 
that the function of this series of 
“Basic Photo” books is to present a 
philosophy of techniques and applica- 
tion. “Every example and statement,” 
he continues, “is set forth with the hope 
that the photographer and the serious 
student will use it as the basis for 
personal experiment and for the de- 
velopment of a personal approach.” 

Each book is profusely illustrated 
with examples, diagrams, and charts, 
all of them with informative descrip- 
tive matter which makes them of addi- 
tional value for the serious student of 
photography. We look forward to see- 
ing the remaining books in the series 
as it is clearly evident they will com- 
prise an exceptionally fine and com- 
plete course of instructions in the basic 
principles of photography. 

“Camera and Lens” and “The Nega- 
tive” by Ansel Adams, both 120 pages 
plus, 6 by 9% inches in size, in uniform 
binding, are priced at $3 each, and they 
may be ordered through THE INLAND 
PRINTER book department. We cannot 
accept C.O.D. orders. 


HOW TO PREPARE ART AND COPY FOR 
OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY, by William J. 
Stevens, is a new and informative work 
that will be welcomed by all who have 
anything to do with the preparation of 
material for offset printing. It covers 
the subject of copy preparation from 
the idea stage to the camera—in other 
words, it presents the fundamentals of 
copy preparation. 

The book opens with a foreword by 
John J. Deviny, Public Printer of the 
United States. Chapter one gives an 
“Introduction to Lithography.” The 
following chapters cover such phases 
of the subject as: Before art and copy 
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begin; designing for offset; planning 
photography for better reproduction; 
marking photographs for reproduc- 
tion; type proofs for offset lithogra- 
phy; preparing “line” art illustrations 
and lettering; getting the most out of 
the tones in your art work; assembling 
parts—the “paste-up”; adding color 
to the paste-up; art for color proc- 
esses. Then follows an informative 
glossary with additional reading ref- 
erences on type, art, layout, and so on, 
also a cross index for easy reference. 





Cover design of William J. Steven's informative 
book on preparing copy for offset lithography 


The author writes out of a broad 
practical experience in dealing with 
offset production problems from the 
varying viewpoints of the artist, the 
customer, and the offset lithographer. 
At the time he started work on this 
book he was plant superintendent for 
Edward Stern & Company, of Phila- 
delphia. In 1947 he became secretary 
of the National Association of Photo- 
Lithographers, also executive secre- 
tary of the Metropolitan Lithogra- 
phers Association. In the preparation 
of his book he has enlisted the help and 
collaboration of numerous other out- 
standing authorities. ; 

The book is 8% by 11 inches, per- 
mitted a good size for illustrations, 
many of which are special studio set- 
ups made for the particular purpose. 
The illustrations, over 125 in all, are 
in two-, three-, and four-color lithog- 
raphy, and a four-color example on 
Kromekote is included. Hard binding, 
with cover lithographed on cloth in two 
colors and lacquered, adds additional 
enhancement to an unusually attrac- 
tive book. 

Priced at $5.25 a copy, “How to Pre- 
pare Art and Copy for Offset Lithog- 
raphy,” by William J. Stevens, may be 
ordered through the book department 
of THE INLAND PRINTER. No C.O.D. 
orders, please. 


FIRST IN SERIES ON THE HISTORY OF CALLIGRAPHY 


GIOVAM BAPTISTA VERINI: Luminario 
or the third chapter of the Liber Ele- 
mentorum Litterarum on the construc- 
tion of Roman Capitals. Cambridge, 
Harvard College Library; Chicago, 
The Newberry Library. Thirty-two 
pages, fully illustrated with diagrams. 
An informative historical introduction 
by Stanley Morison. Editors: Philip 
Hofer of Harvard College Library, and 
Stanley Pargellis of The Newberry Li- 
brary. $12.00 (Regular edition)- 

The Luminario is the first of a series 
of studies in the history of calligraphy, 
being published jointly by Harvard 
College Library and Newberry Li- 
brary. The treasures of these two noted 
libraries are used as source material. 

During the late fifteenth century, 
and throughout most of the sixteenth 
century, there was a lively interest in 
the geometric construction believed by 
antiquarians, artists, and mathemati- 
cians to underlie classical or antique 
capitals on the monuments around 
them, and still to be seen. The works 
of three well-known writers on the sub- 
ject have already been published with 
explanatory English texts by the Gro- 
lier Club of New York. These are the 
treatises of Albrecht Diirer (1525), 
published in 1917; of Geoffrey Tory 
(1529), in 1927; and of Luca Paciolo 


. (1509), in 1933. The Luminavio is well- 


qualified in substance for association 
with these three writers, and has been 
designed in a format size to take its 
place with the Grolier Club volumes in 
the bookshelf. 

G. B. Verini, poet and mathemati- 
cian, published his book in 1527, in the 
period between Diirer and Tory. He is 
most explicit in establishing a basis for 
capital letter proportions and in his 
directions for the geometric construc- 
tion of the letters. All letters are con- 
structed within the square and circle, 
divided in geometric sections. A set- 
square, compass, and pencil are the 
only tools necessary. 

Letter designers, typographers, lay- 
out men of today will doubtless sigh 
with relief that the elaborate appara- 
tus brought in by the sixteenth century 
writers is not necessary in their work. 
These craftsmen may reflect further. 
There is, indeed, no reason whatever 
why every capital script should be 
geometrically proportioned; no reason 
at all why every capital script, whether 
written or printed, should be made 
within the terms and limits laid down 
by Augustus and Trajan. Not even 
the most zealous humanists and anti- 
quarians ever demanded that. What 
they did say was that for certain pur- 
poses the most appropriate letter would 
be the old Roman capital in its most 
absolute form. 

And so much is admissible today, as 
anybody may see if he will take the 
trouble to scrutinize the lettering on 


the buildings that house the chief De- . 


partments of State in Washington. 
Here is to be seen a fine array of in- 


scriptions carved in a style, and with 
an expertness, that would satisfy the 
masons of Trajan himself. There can 
be no doubt of the supreme appropri- 
ateness of the Washington architects’ 
choice and execution: to set on the na- 
tional edifices a serene, impersonal, 
anonymous capital script. This result 
was achieved, we may be certain, only 
by architectural methods—that is, with 
the use of the set-square, the rule, and 
the compass. 

Now fine type-design, like fine in- 
scriptional lettering, needs, if it is in- 
tended for permanent use, to be free 
from egoism. Personal tricks in hand- 
writing are acceptable in place; in in- 
scriptions and printing-types they are 
out of place. The extent to which the 
Roman’ alphabet has been tortured to 
provide an advertising man’s holiday 
makes it important to have at hand a 
statement of what the standard Roman 
is; what it is that we deviate from 
when we go in for idiosyncrasy. Verini 
provides not merely a statement but a 
demonstration — in twenty-nine dia- 
grams. He proves that the way to 
serenity and impersonality in letter- 
design is through the discipline of 
instruments, and he gives—and no 
other writer of his kind does so— 
diagrams of his tools and methods of 
using them. The methods could be 
simplified, but results are admirable. 

Letter designers of our day would do 
well to become more familiar with a 
method of letter construction such as 
Verini and his contemporaries pre- 
scribe. By introducing known optical 
knowledge which requires that round 
letters. be larger than straight-line 
letters, and that pointed letters, like the 
“V,” be dropped below the straight- 
line letters, an observation which all 
the Renaissance writers ignore, these 
geometric construction methods can 
bring new strength and style to con- 
temporary work. 

The editors of the Luminario were 
fortunate in obtaining A. F. Johnson 
of the British Museum to translate 
Verini’s text into English. Mr. Johnson 
has carefully noted instances where 
the diagrams and texts were not in 
agreement and has suggested Verini’s 
intention. 

The twelve-page introduction by 
Stanley Morison is not only a splendid 
historical digest of the published works 
during this period of interest in the 
construction of Roman capitals, but 
also gives the reader a taste of things 
to come by mentioning and showing 
diagrams and unpublished manuscripts 
on the subject. His discussion of Ver- 
ini’s work in relation to his contem- 
poraries is written with all the vivid- 
ness and scholarship for which Mr. 
Morison is so well known. The book 
itself was designed by Mr. Morison, 
set in Bembo type and printed at the 
office of The Times, Printing House 
Square, London. 

R. H. Middleton 
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First Prize in Recent 
Cover Contest Awarded to 
Los Angeles Designer 


@ From the land of sunshine and 
smudge pots comes the first-prize- 
winning entry in THE INLAND 
PRINTER’S big cover design contest 
which closed December 31. Vernon 





W7 FIRST PRIZE $100 
W VERNON L. KISSIG 
NZ LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
W 

W/ 

WZ SECOND PRIZE $50 
YW LEROY A. BARFUSS 


NZ MONTREAL, CANADA 


VW 

WY THIRD PRIZE $25 
WW EMIL GEORG SAHLIN 
WY BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
W 

W 

Y FOURTH PRIZE $10 

\ NILS BUSKQVIST 


WY, GOTEBORG, SWEDEN 


L. Kissig, Los Angeles, California, 
submitted the entry which received 
the heartiest approval of the contest 
judges, and for which effort Mr. 
Kissig has been awarded first prize 
of $100. 

LeRoy A. Barfuss, Montreal, Can- 
ada—whose excellent cover designs 
for THE INLAND PRINTER issues of 
recent years will be remembered by 
I-P readers—was awarded second 
honors and $50 in cash for his entry. 

Contest judges were impressed by 
the simple beauty of the entry from 
Emil Georg Sahlin, Buffalo, New 
York, for which Mr. Sahlin received 
third prize of $25. 

From Goteborg, Sweden, came 
Nils Buskqvist’s entry for which he 
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was awarded fourth honors and a 
cash prize of $10. 

In addition to four cash prizes, 
awards of a copy of Charles Felten’s 
book on “Layout” were made to those 


AWARDS OF CHARLES FELTEN’S 


BOOK ON “LAYOUT” FOR THE Y Y 
INZ 

-BEST DESIGNS 
FIVE NEXT-BES S Wy 
JARLES ALBERG wy 
AMES, IOWA NG, 
WY 


LEROY A. BARFUSS WY 
MONTREAL, CANADA W/ 


ERIC R. POULSON WY 
MONTREAL, CANADA W 


W 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN WY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS W 
W 


FERNAND WILLEMAIN, JR. 7 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS YW 


contestants who submitted the five 
next-best cover designs. These prizes 
were won by Jarles Alberg, Ames, 
Iowa; LeRoy A. Barfuss, Montreal, 
Canada; Eric R. Poulson, Montreal, 
Canada; Arthur Sullivan, Chicago, 
Illinois; and Fernand Willemain, Jr., 
Holyoke, Massachusetts. 


To Be Actual Covers 

Mr. Kissig’s first-prize-winning 
design will appear as the cover of the 
April issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
Mr. Barfuss’s entry, intended for 
December, will appear as the cover 
of that issue. Mr. Sahlin’s cover, par- 
ticularly appropriate for the month 
of June, will be used on that issue. 
Mr. Buskqvist’s classical design, 





suitable for any month, is scheduled 
to appear as the cover of the May 
number. Since the four cash-prize- 
winning cover designs will actually 
be used on forthcoming issues, they 
are not, of course, shown here. The 
five next-best entries are exhibited, 
in miniature, on the facing page. 

Response to the cover contest was 
excellent, and exceeded expectations, 
although the prospects of winning a 
worthwhile prize and obtaining some 
desirable publicity as well did make 
entering the contest doubly attrac- 
tive. Entries were received from 
many of the forty-eight states and 
from several foreign countries. Some 
contestants submitted but one de- 
sign, others tried their hand at half 
a dozen. 

The ideas, color combinations, and 
layouts of the entries covered an in- 
terestingly wide range. Some in- 
cluded design used purely for the 
sake of decoration; some designs 
had a particular significance in rela- 
tion to the graphic arts or to the 
month for which the cover was espe- 
cially intended. 





Some entries were simple typo- 
grapical designs, others were illus- 
trated. Treatment ranged from a 
humorous, cartoon style to severe 
formality. Some ideas tied-in with a 
particular month of the year while 
others were suitable for any issue. 


Idea of Major Importance 


Color combinations comprised al- 
most all the hues of the rainbow. In 
some entries the selection of colors 
were excellent; in a few a better 
choice would have increased legibil- 
ity and improved the over-all appear- 
ance. Colors were not a major factor 
in judging, however, the idea being 
the element of greatest importance. 

The entries ranged from rough 
sketches to proofs of actual type 
composition. The same consideration 
was given to all—since the idea, not 
the comprehensiveness of the entry, 
was the most influential factor gov- 
erning the judges’ decisions. 

THE INLAND PRINTER sincerely 
thanks every contestant for helping 
to make this a highly successful 
contest. 
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ABOVE: A prize-winning cover design by Eric Poulson, Montreal, Canada. Background 
is gray; sketch of Independence Hall white. Feather and scroll are highlighted with 
yellow, emphasized with black. Main display lettering is yellow with black dimension 


ABOVE, RIGHT: Fernand Willemain, Jr., Holyoke, Massachusetts, designed this award- 
winning cover. Main display lettering is black as is central figure silhouetted against 
the deep rust colored background. Bird also is black silhouette against medium blue 


RIGHT: LeRoy A. Barfuss, Montreal, Canada, submitted this simple but significant 
design. Background is frosty medium blue, with illustration symbolizing wind, and row 


of dots, in white. Lettering is yellow on the black swatches. Oblique patch is yellow 


BELOW, RIGHT: Jarles Alberg, Ames, lowa, employed printers’ tools as design factors 
in his prize-winning entry. Background is medium gray, tweezers and spatula in deep 
gray, rule in white. Swatch representing printers’ ink is in magenta. Type is black 


BELOW: Bold treatment influenced the judges to award a prize to Arthur Sullivan, 
Chicago, Illinois, for this cover. Background is white. Weather vane is golden yellow. 
Lettering is black. Ideas, colors, layouts of contest entries covered a wide range 

















Discovering Cause of Distribution Stops Is 
Simple Matter If You Only Know How 


By CLAUDE T. HALL 


@Our NEW Universal Mixer ma- 
chine was delivered in fine working 
order. Then it was decided to change 
one of the fonts of mats. New mats 
were ordered. When they arrived, 
the trouble began. 

We had more distributor stops 
than there are Democrats in Con- 
gress. There hadn’t a thing been 
changed but the mats. Why should 
the distributor start acting up? No 
one knew; but everyone got in his 
two-bits worth of suggestions. And, 
I might add, the stops continued at 
the rate of one every few lines. 

The trouble seemed to be at the 
entrance channels, and as the case 
happened to be—the top magazine. 
Mats would jump from between the 
screws and entrance channels, then 
slide down the magazine top. 


Decided Partitions Were Bent 


We decided the partitions must be 
bent, or at least out of adjustment. 
In our innocence, we decided to raise 
the back screws, send a line of mats 
into the distributor, and watch them 
drop. Simple, wasn’t it? The idea 
would have been fine, had it worked. 
But it did not work. When the two 
back screws of a Universal Mixer 
are lifted the matrix lift cam is also 
lifted away from the matrix lift 
cam roll, therefore, mats would not 
feed onto the front screws as we had 
so confidently expected. Now what? 
With the back screws down, we could 
not see the action of mats on the 
front distributor bar. It looked as if 
we were between the devil and the 
deep blue sea. 

We suffered through two or three 
“eons” of distributor stops while we 
tried to find an answer of how to 
watch mats on the front bar. Though 
we were tempted to call down all the 
wrath of heaven onto the head of 
the designing engineer, past experi- 
ence had taught us to speak softly 
when condemning such men; usually 
they have left some loophole for all 
eventualities. 

We tried mirrors but saw little. 
About all we could see were mats 
jumping out as previously described. 
Desperate, finally, we tried raising 
the back screws, then working the 
matrix lift by hand. This resulted 
in many bent mats, so we gave up 
and did what we should have done in 
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the beginning: we simply consulted 
the man in charge of the shop of our 
local agency. 

“How in tarnation are we to ad- 
just the entrance partitions to the 
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With back distributor bar removed it is easy 
to watch mats fall between front partitions 





front distributor bar when we can’t 
watch the mats fall?” we said. 

He smiled while he listened to an 
extended edition of our tale of woe. 
When we had finished he said, ““Come 
over back of this machine. I haven’t 
finished setting it up yet, but all we 
need is the distributor. So you want 
to watch mats fall from the front 
bar into the top magazine of the pair 
that is up?” 

“Correct,” we said. 


Solution is Simple Matter 


“All you have to do is take off 
these nuts,” he said, indicating the 
ones that held on the back distrib- 
utor bar. “Then take off the bar 
itself. You can then look over the 
top, back screw, down at the front 
partitions. It will be dead easy to 
watch mats fall between the front 
partitions.” 

“Yeh, but how about replacing the 
distributor bar?” we » challenged. 


YZ Back Screws In 
Norma) Position 


“Isn’t there danger of getting it 
out of place?” 

“Why should there be?” he said. 
“There are dowels to insure its 
proper position.” 

We did as he suggested and were 
not long is discovering that the 
cause of our distributor stops had 
been, not the partitions, but the 
teeth of the new mats were gripping 
the distributor bar too tightly. Ap- 
parently, the manufacturer’s cutting 
machine had not cut the teeth deep 
enough. Offending mats would not 
run onto a tapered testing bar more 
than a quarter of an inch to center 
—center, of course, being the dis- 
tance a normal mat should go. 

We tested the entire font, relieved 
tight teeth, and had no more trouble. 


* * 


Unsafe to Withdraw 
More Money From Plant 
Than It Is Earning 


By HAROLD J. ASHE 


e “How Is it possible for me to draw 
$12,000 a year out of my printing 
plant when it is only making 
$9,000?” This is a question recently 
posed to me by a printer who is 
frankly baffled by this peculiar cir- 
cumstance. He explained that all 
during 1947 he had drawn $1,000 a 
month for himself and with 1948 
earnings about the same as 1947 he 
has continued this practice. Yet his 
income tax returns—honestly pre- 
pared—reveal that he has only a 
$9,000 net income. 

“My cash balance at the begin- 
ning of the year and at the end was 
about the same,” he explained, indi- 
cating that he was trying to unravel 
the mystery. “I pay cash for every- 
thing, so I’m not running up bills to 
make up the difference. I don’t get 
it.”’ 

Neither do a good many other 
plant owners—not at first, at least. 
Fortunately this puzzled printer is 
interested in solving this financial 
legerdemain. The sooner he gets the 
answer, the better off he’ll be. As a 
matter of fact, if he doesn’t get the 
answer, and fast, he is likely to wind 
up in bankruptcy court some day 
more baffled than ever. 

You can’t pour more milk out of a 
bottle than has been put into it. Nei- 
ther can you safely, or for long, 
withdraw more money from a print- 
ing plant than it earns. And wise 
heads counsel consistently with- 
drawing less money than is earned. 
This is particularly sound advice 
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% One of the main functions of print- 
ing ink manufacturers’ service depart- 
ments is helping solve problems of off- 
setting, or “set-off” as it is commonly 
known. 

Most pressmen are familiar with the 
causes of set-off, but in the hustle- 
bustle of high-level production they 
oftentimes overlook the factors respon- 
sible or fail to recognize them. 

A thorough, logical diagnosis of the 
reason for offsetting is very impor- 
tant; a few minutes of thoughtful in- 
vestigation is usually worth more than 
hours of aimless trial and error. 

When set-off occurs, one important 
point to check is: IS THE STOCK 
BEING USED THE CORRECT ONE 
FOR THE JOB? The variation in 
printing surfaces developed by paper- 
makers, especially during the past few 
years, makes almost imperative the 
use of specific inks designed for use on 
them. 

The finest ink and the best paper ob- 
tainable might not run together satis- 
factorily if they were not formulated 
for each other. When selecting an ink, 
the hardness, weight, smoothness, and 
even the color of the stock upon which 
the ink will run must be considered. 

In general it can be said that inks, 
to be non-offsetting, must be formu- 
lated to penetrate the stock as quickly 
as possible. Also they should be as 
heavy and as tacky as the stock will 
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allow without unnecessarily running 
the risk of picking. 

Soft, porous news stock, for exam- 
ple, requires an ink which must dry by 
penetration, yet it must not penetrate 
too deep and strike through, or oily 
stains will result on the reverse side of 
the paper. On the other hand, bond and 
ledger papers need an ink that will 
stand up on the surface and dry prin- 
cipally by oxidation. Coated papers 
pick easily, hence inks for them should 
have a minimum of tack. 

Many highly-sized papers have little 
affinity for ink; as a result medium- 
body or soft inks do not lift freely from 
the form to the paper. In such cases, a 


pressman may then proceed to run on 
more ink which quite frequently results 
in set-off. 

Highly-calendered stocks require 
fast-setting inks. Cheap stock, of this 
type, does not permit easy penetration 
of the lighter oils contained in an ink. 
If an ink is not permitted to “set,” a 
shiny film of ink remains on top of the 
stock—resulting in slow-drying and 
inviting set-off. 

One reason for the difficulty in print- 
ing calendered stocks is the presence of 
soft and hard spots in the paper. Orig- 
inally these were high and low spots 
on the stock as it was being formed; 
when the stock was calendered the non- 
uniform surface resulted. 

Better grades of super-calendered 
sheets are specially formulated to 
make them more receptive to ink. Ink 
printed on this stock will almost im- 
mediately lose its greasy appearance 
and set to a comparatively dull, thin- 
ner film. 

The simple Case Smear Test, exten- 
sively used in the laboratories of paper 
mills, is an excellent method for deter- 
mining the comparative hardness of 
papers. If stocks under consideration 
were checked in this manner before 
being ordered, much of the risk of set- 
off would be eliminated. 


—Courtesy E. J. Kelly Division of 
Sun Chemical Corporation, Kalamazoo 


during an inflationary period when, 
with rising prices and skyrocketing 
wages, more and more working capi- 
tal is required to keep a plant in fluid 
condition. 

In the case of the printer in ques- 
tion, his part-time accountant has 
been writing off $3,000 a year in de- 
preciation of plant equipment, fix- 
tures, and delivery truck. This is a 
legitimate charge against the busi- 
ness and represents a part of the 
cost of doing business. However, it 
should be noted that the expendi- 
tures for these items were made in 
previous years, and do not represent 
cash withdrawals from receipts in 
each year depreciation is taken. 
Thus, while this item of ‘deprecia- 
tion is deducted from gross income 
to arrive at net income, it is not so 
easily recognized as part of the 
year’s expenses as is the case with 
such expenses as wages, materials 
and supplies, rent, and truck upkeep. 

The printer may welcome such a 
deduction in his tax return because 
it serves the laudable purpose of re- 
ducing the amount of his income tax. 
Beyond this, he may fail to think of 
depreciation as a bona fide part of 
his business cost. Yet it is as real a 
cost as though he had drawn a check 


for such-a sum during the year. So- 
_he has deducted this amount for de- ° 


preciation from his tax return, but 
he still has this in his cash balance. 
Frequently he appropriates it for 
personal needs. 

Actually, such a printer is aug- 
menting his legitimate income by 
drawing on his capital in a left- 
handed manner. Instead of setting 
aside $3,000 each year in a special 
reserve fund which can be used 
eventually to replace these depre- 
ciating assets, he has been using this 
money for his personal needs, in ad- 
dition to real earnings, and is totally 
unaware that he is eating into his 
capital. 


Raiding Accumulated Savings 


Under the misapprehension that 
by some hokus-pokus he is making 
$12,000 a year—even though his tax 
return establishes it as $9,000—he 
is raiding the accumulated savings 
of many past years, now tied up in 
depreciating assets. 

One day, if this printer does not 
change his ways, he will be brought 
up short with the realization that 
depreciating assets once worth, say, 
$30,000 have dwindled to a worth of 
only $5,000 or $6,000 and sadly need 
replacing. At this point he will face 
the shock that he has no funds with 
which to ‘replace this equipment. If 
he has accustomed himself to a $12,- 


000 living standard, it will be un- 
likely that he will be able to buy any 
substantial part of his replacement 
need out of whatever his current 
net earnings are then. 

In fact, about the time he realizes 
that depreciated assets are no longer 
economically practical to use is the 
time when he will note his income 
dropping sharply as a result of that 
very condition. He will then find 
himself in a vicious circle from 
which there is no avenue of escape. 
His income is reduced because of 
antiquated equipment, and he will be 
unable to replace worn-out equip- 
ment because of reduced income. 

Actually, the printers who are 
generally in the best financial posi- 
tion today are those who have ob- 
served a consistent policy of draw- 
ing substantially less out of the 
plant than it earns. With inflated 
costs for replacements, even accu- 
mulated reserves from depreciation 
write-offs generally fall short of the 
needs for these replacements, such 
reserves being augmented by other 
funds. 

Maybe these printers don’t keep 
up with the Joneses, but neither do 
they lie awake nights worrying 
about past-due paper bills, or won- 
dering how to get new presses and 
other modern equipment. 
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“New Blood’ for Printing 


Industry Furnished by Dad 
Mickel's Training School 


@ MorRE than thirty years ago the 
late E. P. (Dad) Mickel, then secre- 
tary-manager of Nashville Printers 
Club and widely known to employing 
printers of the country, went up and 
down the land with a cry for the 
need of more trained apprentices, 
“new blood” for the printing in- 
dustry. First able to interest a group 
in Nashville, Dad rounded up a 
larger number of employing print- 
ers from southeastern states at At- 
lanta, Georgia, and proposed a print- 
ers school, which he succeeded in 
establishing at Nashville in 1919. 
About five years later a building for 
the school was constructed. 


2,700 Graduates 


Dad passed on to his reward but 
his work lives after him because the 
Southeastern School of Printing In- 
corporated, after thirty years, can 
show a record of having graduated 
2,700 trained apprentices into the 
industry, with more than 90 per cent 
continuing as efficient workmen. 
However, the school has never been 
able to fill all the demands that come 
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ABOVE: Recreation, too, plays its part 
at Dad Mickel’s school. Southern School 
of Printing soft-ball teams are strong 
contenders in local league competition 


RIGHT: Fall, 1948, student body grouped 
in front of Southern School of Printing. 
Students are enrolled from almost every 
state and from several foreign countries 











in for trained apprentices. As many 
as thirty requests for help have ap- 
peared on the school bulletin board 
at one time. 

Already offering training in Lino- 
type, Intertype, and Monotype op- 
eration, as well as hand composition, 
presswork, and bindery folding, the 
school’s sponsoring organization, the 
Southern Graphic Arts Association, 
at its annual convention in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, in May of last year, 
approved plans for an addition to the 
present building to house an offset 
training department, with training 
equipment already pledged by manu- 
facturers. More than half of the 
$60,000 required for the expansion 
has been raised and the building 
committee was instructed by the 
beard of directors of the school at a 
meeting in New Orleans in Novem- 
ber to proceed with construction of 
the building as soon as they had 
sufficient money in hand. 

The school recently adopted the 
use of a projector and slides for 
teaching hand composition, which is 
required of all students entering the 
school regardless of what course they 
may take later. Henry F. Ambrose, 
Jr., who succeeded Jesse E. Mickel, 
brother of Dad Mickel, at his death 
last May as superintendent of the 
school, stated that the number of 
slides used in the course is being in- 
creased from 200 to 500. Jesse Mickel 
had served as superintendent and 
chief instructor of the school for 
twenty-seven years at the time of his 
death. 





Instructor Harry Greene discusses typesetting 
assignment with Norman McLeod who will be 
employed by S. C. Toof & Company, Memphis 


No outside printing is done in the 
school, but it does have its own 
newspaper, The Blab.Slab, which is 
not only typeset, proofread, made- 
up, and printed by students, but 
written by them as well. 


Gets VA Approval 


The Nashville school was one of 
the first printing schools in the 
country approved by the Veterans 
Administration in connection with 
the vocational Rehabilitation Pro- 
gram and for veterans entitled to 
training under the GI Bill of Rights. 
This brought the student body to an 
all-time high of more than 100, 
requiring operation of the school in 
three eight-hour shifts with seven 
instructors. GI students have come 
from every state in the union and 
the 2,700 graduates have included 
men from the forty-eight states and 
from Canada, Cuba, Mexico, and 
Hawaii. Beside Superintendent Am- 
brose, who served as a commissioned 
officer in World War II, present in- 
structors are Harry Greene, Harold 
Diffee, George Jones, Robert Greer, 
Tommy Hall, and Clair Elliot. 


By P. R. RUSSELL 
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Section devoted to timely items concerning men and events associated with printing. Copy must reach editor by twentieth of month preceding date of issue 


WILLIAM M. KELLY 

William M. Kelly, who was made fa- 
mous by his invention of the flatbed 
cylinder press that bears his name, 
died January 10 after an illness of sev- 
eral weeks. He was seventy-nine years 
of age, and had made his home in West- 
field, New Jersey. Formerly head of 
the Kelly Division, of American Type 
Founders, Incorporated, at Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, he had been in retirement 
since 1934. 

Mr. Kelly was born in Shawnee, 
Kansas, attended Saint Mary’s College 
in that state, then became a journey- 
man printer. After plying his trade in 
a number of towns in the Far West, he 
settled in Oregon, where he joined ATF 
as a salesman in the company’s Port- 
land branch in 1895. In 1905 he made 
a round-the-world trip for his firm, 
selling type and printing supplies 
through Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
Australia. A few years later he estab- 
lished his own type foundry in Jersey 
City, New Jersey, where his inventive 
genius began to take shape along lines 
of new methods and equipment. 

During the period just prior to the 
First World War, continued progress 
of the industry demanded the develop- 
ment of a fast automatic-feed job press 
which would operate at low cost and 
produce work of high quality. In 1911 
Mr. Kelly was commissioned by ATF 
to produce such a press. With two asso- 
ciates, L. G. Barber and H. H. Edge, 
Mr. Kelly went to work on the project. 
The result was the first Kelly press, 
completed at Jersey City in 1914. 

Its acceptance was immediate. Since 
then, according to the manufacturer’s 
records, approximately 11,000 of the 
presses have been put on the market. 
Production demands led to the erection 
in 1924 of a plant at Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, known as the Kelly Press Divi- 
sion. This factory was the nucleus for 
the present main works and offices of 
American Type Founders. Until his 
retirement, the inventor continued to 
work on improvements of high-speed 
presses for ATF. 


RECEIVES APPOINTMENT 


Major-General Leo M. Kreber, who 
during the late war was commanding 
officer of thirty-seventh division, and 
in civilian life is secretary-treasurer of 
the Van Bolt-Kreber Electrotype Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, was appointed 
adjutant-general of the Ohio National 
Guard. 





REISHEL PROMOTED BY IDEAL 

Ideal Roller & Manufacturing Com- 
pany has announced the promotion of 
Gus Reishel to the position of assistant 
sales manager of its eastern division. 
The eastern headquarters of the roller 
company are located in Long Island 
City, New York. 

Mr. Reishel has been with Ideal for 
twenty years, all of that time being 
spent in the eastern division. He 
started working in the manufacturing 
department, was promoted in 1937 to 
the customer service department, and 
went from there to the sales staff. Ac- 
cording to the announcement by E. B. 
Davis, vice-president, Mr. Reishel’s 
promotion to his new post followed “a 
most enviable career as a successful 
salesman.” 





Current News 
and The Bible 


—— BY DEACON CLEARSIGHT —— 








President Truman used two Bibles as he took 
the oath of office as President of these United 
States of America on January 20. One was 
opened at Exodus 20:3-17, (The Decalog) and 
the other at Matthew 5:1-12, (The Beatitudes). 
The first represents the Law of Moses as it was 
delivered through him by the Lord to the peo- 
ple, and which has been declared to be the basis 
of our laws. The other constitutes the begin- 
ning of Christ’s Sermon on the Mount which 
includes the Golden Rule. Together these pas- 
sages of Scripture contain the nucleus of Ameri- 
can ideology which make the United States of 
America a nation both just and merciful. An- 
other way our nation expresses its idealism is 
in the inscription on our coins: “In God We 
Trust.” It all means that the United States of 
America, and we as a people, are committed to 
the worship of the Living God. 

Here are some quotations from the several 
versions of the Bible that are appropriate: 

“Happy is the nation whose God is in the 
Lord”; and, “Happy the people whose God is 
the Lord.” (Psalm 33:12, and Psalm 144:15. 
Jewish Version.) 

“Then He (Jesus) saith to them: Render 
therefore to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s; 
and to God, the things that are God’s.” (Mat- 
thew 22:21. Catholic Version.) 

“Let every soul be subject unto the higher 
powers. For there is no power but of God: the 
powers that be are ordained of God.” (Romans 
13:1. Protestant Version.) 





QWE EMPLOYES FOR OVERTIME 

Employers in the commercial print- 
ing and bookbinding industry during 
1948 owed an estimated $111,414 to 
1,606 of their employes as back wages 
because of violations of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, otherwise known as the 
Federal Wage and Hour Law, accord- 
ing to the report just submitted to the 
Eighty-first United States Congress 
by William R. McComb, administrator 
of the wage and hour and public con- 
tracts divisions of the Department of 
Labor. His report covers the twelve 
months ended June 30, 1948, during 
which 739 commercial printing and 
bookbinding firms were inspected by 
the department. 

The report indicates that failure to 
make proper payments for overtime 
work is the most common type of viola- 
tion. In a few instances records showed 
that employes were not paid the mini- 
mum of forty cents an hour as required 
by law. Commenting upon the findings, 
Mr. McComb said that only a propor- 
tion of the establishments can be in- 
spected but “on the basis of inspections 
which were made during the year in the 
commercial printing and bookbinding 
industry, it appears many employers 
still are uncertain about how these 
basic wage and hour laws affect their 
employes.” 


CLEMENT BUYS INTEREST 


The J. W. Clement Company of 
Buffalo, nationally known printing and 
book binding concern, has purchased a 
30 per cent interest in the Pacific Press, 
with printing plants in Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. President John D. 
Taylor of the Clement Company will 
become a director of Pacific Press. 

Both companies do a large amount 
of printing for Time and Life weekly 
magazines, 

Pacific Press Incorporated, Los An- 
geles, is adding a building containing 
35,000 square feet of floor space to its 
original structure completed in 1947, 
to provide for six-color rotogravure 
press equipment and other facilities to 
manufacture foil labels. A new semi- 
automatic continuous conveyor system 
has also been installed which carries 
finished magazines to the conveyor 
from five automatic collating ma- 
chines, each of which gathers, stitches, 
and trims magazines in one continuous 
operation. The conveyor is 182 feet 
long and operates at a speed of thirty 
feet a minute. 
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RANDOLPH FORESEES ANOTHER YEAR OF STRIFE 


@ THE YEAR 1949 promises to be an- 
other year of strife, so Woodruff Ran- 
dolph, president of the International 
Typographical Union, informed 85,000 
members in the headline to his message 
published in the January issue of the 
Typographical Journal. He said in 
part: 

“The pattern for 1949 has already 
been set by the enemies of ITU. The 
ANPA pattern is to rely on its own 
‘form contract’ bearing the blessing and 
advice of Elisha Hansen, the attorney 
for the ANPA, whose advice and voice 
has never favored organized labor nor 
any of its objectives. Every shade of 
advantage which can be drawn from 
the T-H-L or the injunction issued 
thereunder, will be used against us to 
weaken the morale of our local unions. 

“The PIA has been verbally lashing 
us and following along after the 
ANPA, hoping to get the full benefit of 
the persecution of the ITU without too 
much expense. 

“The same is true of other employer 
associations sending their lawyers to 
build up their united front of talent be- 
fore Judge Swygert. 

“On the economic front a large em- 
ployer, member of PIA, refused to 
meet with officers of a local union until 
he could get Gerard Reilly, the PIA 
attorney, to sit in with him. 

“In a number of cities, newspaper 
employers used the sixty-day negotia- 
tion period to train operators of sub- 
stitute processes after which they in 
effect kicked our members out of com- 
posing rooms.” 

Mr. Randolph said that “in some 
places, employers who have been fool- 
ing local officers by getting ‘verbal 
agreements’ which were not reported 
to ITU officers, will pass on to ANPA 
verbal statements our local officers are 
alleged to have made regarding what 
ITU officers are said to have told local 
officers, which might be in violation of 
the injunction.”’ Continuing, Mr. Ran- 
dolph wrote: 

“The 1949 pattern of employers is to 
continue to extract every union-de- 
stroying device from the T-H-L as long 
as it lasts, and to continue to try to cut 
the ITU jurisdiction to pieces with or 
without benefit of the T-H-L.” 

He mentioned that several groups of 
newspapers are “definitely set to de- 
stroy unionism and operate chain news- 
papers on the basis of teletype trans- 
mission from city to city on as cheap a 
non-union basis as possible.” 

He referred to adverse criticisms 
leveled against the ITU and its officers, 
and suggests that “the member who 
listens to criticism by other members 
should demand proof and reasons for 
it.” He reminded members that the 
place for criticism and policies differ- 
ent from those pursued by the officers 
of ITU was at the Milwaukee conven- 
tion but said “none was offered.” Con- 
cluding, he said: 
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“Now some members are voicing 
snide remarks as to the cost of defense 
and printing offside comments as to 
what is going on. Such stuff is unfor- 
givable in any member offering any 
kind of leadership or service to our 
members. We are in a fight for our 
life as a craft union and the war will 
continue and the cost will be great. A 
thinking loyal membership is needed to 
survive. There will be no opportunity 
for second guessing. First, the Taft- 
Hartley Law must be repealed. We 
must also hold the line while that is 
being done.” 

Secretary-Treasurer Don Hurd, in 
his message, reported that from De- 
cember 21, 1947, to December 20, 1948, 
the total receipts of the normal defense 
fund and the special defense fund were 
(including a balance on hand at the be- 
ginning of $25,311.21) $14,133,879.67. 
Of this amount, $1,246,293.17 borrowed 
from the Mortuary Fund was repaid. 
The amount received from assessments 
and contributions was $12,862,225.29. 

Disbursements included $76,335.14 
for legal services and expenses; repre- 
sentatives’ salaries and expenses, $85,- 
081.65; strike benefits, special assist- 
ance, and the assessments returned, 
$9,145,754.36; Unitype loans, printing 
equipment and newsprint, $591,852.52. 
The cash balance as of December 20, 
1948, in the two defense funds totaled 
$3,580,365.35. 

In one news item in the Typograph- 
ical Journal, members are informed 
that “The Treasury Department has 
ruled strike benefits received should be 
included in the gross income when mak- 
ing out an income tax report.” 


MAGAZINE CLINIC MEETS 


The Magazine Clinic, a new activity 
sponsored by the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts in New York, held its 
first luncheon meeting January 5. In- 
tended primarily for editors, design- 
ers, and production personnel of maga- 
zines, the luncheon had a large turnout 
from all branches of the graphic arts. 

General plans were discussed, with a 
number of speakers outlining their 
views on what the clinic should accom- 
plish. Objectives are to make it a sym- 
posium of discussion and exchange of 
experiences from the standpoint of 
publication design and _ production. 
Those present filled out a question- 
naire listing preferences in various de- 
tails of procedure. The results are to 
be used as a basis for the planning of 
subsequent meetings. 

Active in leadership of the new or- 
ganization are James Grunbaum, art 
director, New Republic; Nancy Ler- 
rick, editor, Young America Readers; 
Daniel Melcher, of Publishers’ Weekly 
and Library Journal; and Irving B. 
Simon, production director, MacFad- 
den Publications. 


NEW CARNEGIE SCHOLARSHIPS 

Two new scholarship funds have 
been received by the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology Department of Printing 
Administration, it has been announced 
by the president, Robert E. Doherty. 
The scholarships, to be awarded for 
“high scholastic attainment and finan- 
cial need,” are for $5,000 each. They 
were established by the Herbick and 
Held Printing Company of Pittsburgh, 
and the Porte Publishing Company, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

The Carnegie Department of Print- 
ing now has nine scholarships avail- 
able for its students. 











New style in picket signs: Striking Chicago newspaper printers marching in front of 
Tribune building carry signs naming individual varitypists as ‘’scabs.’” Acme photo 
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BERRY’S WILL PROBATED 

The International Printing Pressmen 
and Assistants’ Union will inherit 
$250,000 from the life insurance of the 
late George L. Berry, who for forty 
years was its president. The union also 
was bequeathed some of the real estate 
left by Mr. Berry, and will have an 
opportunity of buying other real estate 
from the estate at one-half its valua- 
tion, so the terms of the will left by 
Mr. Berry provide. His wife, Marie 
Gehres Berry, is chief beneficiary ac- 
cording to the provisions of the will 
which has been probated at Rogersville, 
Tennessee. 

A statement in the will indicates that 
the International Playing Card and 
Label Company, one of Mr. Berry’s 
businesses, owes Mr. Berry a total of 
$233,927.34 in back salary, and he in 
turn, owed the corporation $28,000 in 
the form of five notes. It is provided 
that this salary balance, after Federal 
income tax has been paid, “shall be set 
up as a welfare fund for either the 
employes of the International Card and 
Label Company, or for the children of 
the poor, the plans to be worked out by 
the stockholders of the company.” 

Mrs. Berry’s share of her husband’s 
estate will include 51 per cent of the 
stock of Clinchfield Mercantile Com- 
pany, Pressmen’s Home, considerable 
real estate, and half interests in Im- 
perial Mining Company and the In- 
perial Marble Company, both Tennes- 
see corporations. Ownership of the 
newspaper plant leased to Rogersville 
Review will be divided between the 
Union Home and the Card and Label 
Company. 


CAPPER RETURNS TO BUSINESS 

Arthur Capper, now a private citizen 
after thirty years as United States Sen- 
ator, has returned to his publishing 
business in Topeka, Kansas, and will 
resume some of his activities as re- 
porter, editor and publisher. In a radio 
interview, he mentioned that at the age 
of nineteen he arrived in Topeka sixty- 
five years ago looking for a job, and at 
the age of eighty-four, he is beginning 
life anew in Topeka. Commenting about 
his resumption of activities in the pub- 
lishing field, he said: 

“After all, I have just retired from 
the Senate; I have not retired from 
public life. Reporters, editors, publish- 
ers—we folk are just as much inter- 
ested in people and in public affairs as 
are those elected or appointed to public 
office.” 


ELECTED BY NAM 

R. Verne Mitchell, chairman of the 
board of Harris-Seybold Company, 
Cleveland, and E. W. Palmer, presi- 
dent of Kingsport Press, Incorporated, 
Kingsport, Tennessee, were elected 
members of the board of directors of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers at a recent election. E. P. Ham- 
ilton, who is president of Hamilton 
Manufacturing Company, Two Rivers, 
Wisconsin, was elected state director 
for Wisconsin. 


WARNS TELEVISION IS COMPETING WITH BOOKS 


© TELEVISION as a potential “devastat- 
ing competitor” of book-reading and 
book-buying is the subject of a bulletin 
issued by Book Manufacturers’ Insti- 
tute, and members are advised that 
“this threat to book-reading is not to 
be lightly dismissed.” The bulletin, 
signed by J. Raymond Tiffany, general 
counsel, states that before television 
became a factor, people devoted 21 per 
cent of their recreational time to news- 
papers, 11 per cent to magazines, 11 
per cent to movies, 49 per cent to radio, 
and 8 per cent to books. The competi- 
tive power of television is indicated by 
statistics quoted to the effect that in 
1947, the total number of television 
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Answers to the following questions have 
appeared in the pages of THE INLAND 
PRINTER and other sources of informa- 
tion to printers at various times. How 
retentive is your memory? How many of 
these questions can you answer without 
turning to the answers on page 65? 


Match the kinds of paper at the left 
with the basic sizes of those papers 
listed at the right: 


1. Bond a. 25x38 

2. Ledger b.. 17x22 

3. Cover ec. 28x35 

4. Uncoated d. 20x26 
bristol e. 2214x28% 

5. Book 


6. “Perfect” binding is accomplished 
with (a) thread; (b) glue; (c) 
wire. 


Associate the graphic arts term at 
the left with the most suitable word 
listed at the right: 


7. Bank a. Space between 
cabinets 

8. Base b. Coating support 

9. Bearer c. Paper 

10. Bond d. Working space 

11. Alley e. Type-high ledge 

12. Beard f. Smashing 

13. Brayer g. Paper ingredient 

14. Bundling h. Inking device 

15. Casein i. Type part 


16. Most accidents occur in printing 
through (a) operating presses; 
(b) handling objects; (c) com- 
posing machines; (d) cutters. 


By R. Randolph Karch 


sets produced was 175,000; in 1948, 
800,000; and estimates indicate that in 
1949, the number will be 2,000,000. 

“It is said that television is the fast- 
est growing industry in the country,” 
said Mr. Tiffany. “I have talked with 
a number of television owners and, 
without exception, they have said that 
the whole family was reading less than 
before they installed television. One 
devoted reader told me that he had can- 
celed his book club subscription be- 
cause he now lacked the time to read. 

“We need constructive thinking by 
the best brains in book publishing and 
manufacturing, on this problem, with 
positive, effective implementation of a 
program to advance the cause of books 
along with. television, because books 
are one of the greatest pillars of the 
cultural foundation of our people. Peo- 
ple interested in the culture of the 
country and in books must recognize 
the full import of the problem which 
television presents. Television has 
nothing to fear from books. The book 
industry should be concerned about its 
‘own house’ and get it in order to meet 
this fast developing competition.” 

Mr. Tiffany suggested that the an- 
swer seems to be better books at rea- 
sonable prices, greater and wider dis- 
tribution, a greatly increased number 
of outlets with increased discounts to 
dealers, more effective advertising, us- 
ing television as a medium. Continu- 
ing, he argues: 

“You can’t fondle a TV set as you 
can a good book. You cannot write mar- 
ginal notes on a TV screen as you can 
in a book. TV will not enable one to 
memorize a delightful passage as the 
whole story unfolds from beautifully 
constructed sentences. TV can digest a 
story but in the doing thereof the depth 
of feeling, the charm of living through 
the entire plot, is lost. The most able 
casting director cannot produce the 
characters of a story as each reader re- 
produces them in his mind’s eye. Un- 
fortunately, the majority of our peo- 
ple are mentally lazy—and that form 
of entertainment or relaxation requir- 
ing the least physical or mental effort 
prevails. Emphasis through educa- 
tional means must be put on the basic 
essentiality of being ‘well read’ lest the 
cultural aspects of our lives be TV’d 
into atrophication.” 

Concluding his bulletin, Mr. Tiffany 
remarks that while television is and 
will be a definite competitor for read- 
ers’ time, it can be turned to good ad- 
vantage to promote the cause of books 
and culture, “but it will not happen 
unless those interested bring it about.” 


ISSUES TECHNICAL MANUAL 

Nashua Gummed and Coated Paper 
Company, Nashua, New Hampshire, 
has issued the third edition of its tech- 
nical manual on heat-seal papers pro- 
duced by the company. A copy will be 
sent to those who request it. 
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OTTAWA FIRM MOVES INTO ITS NEW BUILDING 


e The British American Bank Note 
Company, Limited, Ottawa, Canada, 
has completed its new air-conditioned 
building containing 90,000 square feet 
of floor space. The building was spe- 
cially designed to facilitate the produc- 
tion of bank notes, stamps, securities, 
and other quality engraved and printed 
items. 

The one-story structure supplants a 
four-story stone and concrete building 
which did not meet the requirements 
of temperature and humidity control 
necessary to do the precision work 
produced by the company. The new 
building covers a sloping site compris- 
ing an entire city block with its main 
entrance on the high side. Executive 
and business offices are located at this 
higher level, as are the engraving and 
plate transfer departments. Materials 
used in constructing the building in- 
cluded red-face brick, with limestone 
for the front elevation, while glass 
block and glazed tile were used for the 
employes lobby at the head of a stair- 
way leading to corridors of the plant. 

Columns in the plant proper have 
been avoided by the layout which called 
for three clear spans of 80 feet each 
with the production departments posi- 
tioned so that work flows through on 
a straight-line basis. Plates produced 
in the engraving and plate transfer 
departments on the upper level are 
lowered to the manufacturing floor by 
means of a dumb-waiter system, and 
stored in a 70-foot vault located across 
the corridor from the plate-printing 
department. 

Because most of the work requires 
several trips to the pressroom with 
controlled wetting and drying before 
and after each printing operation, the 
plate printing department has been 
located directly adjacent to the wetting 
and drying room. On one side of this 





room are humidors used for the condi- 
tioning of paper and work in process. 
Two direct expansion refrigerating 
units serve the wetting and drying 
room, and three small compressing 
units serve the humidors to maintain 
atmospheric conditions according to 
requirements. 

Department executives have their 
desks upon elevated platforms from 
which they may observe all sections of 
their departments. Because of the value 
of products of the company, control 
of semi-finished material has been pro- 
vided by locating special vaults directly 
adjacent to the finishing departments. 
Completely finished work is trans- 
ferred to the storage vault to await 
shipment. 

The entire plant is controlled atmos- 
pherically. The year-round tempera- 
ture is kept within a variation of eight 
degrees, and relative humidity is kept 
between 40 and 50 per cent, depending 
upon the season. Fan rooms and con- 
ditioning chambers serving the produc- 
tion departments are located in the 
trusses directly above the working 
floor, and are served by centrifugal 
refrigerating compressors of 350 tons 
aggregate capacity in the boiler room. 
A separate conditioning unit serves 
the offices, engraving department, and 
the employe service area. All air-condi- 
tioning ducts are concealed above the 
plastered ceiling. 

Shadowless illumination has been 
provided by the use of fluorescent light- 
ing units in continuous rows, ten feet 
apart, to maintain a standard illumina- 
tion of 50 foot-candles throughout the 
production departments. 

The paper storage rooms are located 
near the offset printing department, 
and across the corridor from the wet- 
ting and drying room where most of 
the stock is conditioned prior to use in 





the pressroom. Ink rooms and general 
storage rooms are likewise situated 
near departments in which materials 
are to be utilized. 

Masonry walls separate the boiler 
rooms, the air-conditioning equipment, 
chrome-plating and hardening depart- 
ments, and the plant laboratory. The 
carpentry and machine shops are en- 
closed with movable metal partitions 
to full ceiling height and like the stor- 
age rooms, are located near the truck 
dock, so that no materials except those 
required for production purposes ever 
pass through the manufacturing area. 

Charles G. Cowan, president of the 
company, said that the over-all effi- 
ciency of the new plant is 20 per cent 
greater than operations in the former 
plant. 


FRIDAY, JR., JOINS BLATCHFORD 

Millard L. Friday, Jr., has joined the 
sales staff of the E. W. Blatchford 
Company, New York, supplier of type 
metal and honeycomb bases. Young 
Mr. Friday thus becomes a member of 
the organization with which his father, 
Millard L. Friday, has been associated 
for twenty-eight years. Friday, Sr., is 
sales manager of the New York office 
of the company. 

Friday, Jr., completed a hitch in the 
Marines last November with a corpo- 
ral’s rating. He enlisted in the Corps 
at the age of seventeen after gradua- 
tion from high school. He saw two 
years’ active sea duty in the Pacific. 


ENGLAND GETS MORE PAPER 

Paper supplies have been increased 
in England so that newspapers have 
enlarged their daily issues by 25 per 
cent. The price of newsprint has been 
reduced from $175 to $166 a ton. Gov- 
ernment officials have announced that 
the total supply of newsprint is now 
45 per cent of prewar output. It is 
expected that later in the year, with the 
improvement of imports from Sweden, 
more newsprint will be available. 





New home of British American Bank Note Company at Ottawa. Completely air conditioned, plant efficiency is 20 per cent greater than in old building 
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Guests and officers of Printing Industry of Pittsburgh. From left: Robert Hostetter, executive secretary; Robert Caffee, vice-president; Francis Roney, 
treasurer; Carl E. Dunnagan, PIA head; A. S. Wentworth, general chairman, Ross Blair, secretary; John Baird, president; Dr. Glen U. Cleeton, Carnegie Tech 


WANT AMERICAN EQUIPMENT 

Hope that modern American print- 
ing machinery and equipment might 
be available from the United States 
reasonably soon was expressed by W. 
Hope Collins, president of the British 
Federation of Master Printers, when 
he spoke at the Stow College of Print- 
ing, Glasgow. Offering a purely per- 
sonal view he indicated that the in- 
dustry was pressing for entry of the 
modern equipment now in use in the 
United States. He believed that the 
Treasury would possibly consider more 
favorably the import of units for use in 
educational work, such as that at Stow 
and other British schools. That policy 
would allow the younger printers to 
keep abreast of developments and pre- 
pare them for the commercial use of 
such machinery when a free import 
makes these generally available in 
England. 

Mr. Collins confirmed that bookbind- 
ing equipment was high on the list of 
such plant equipment in view of the 
bottleneck which existed in that section 
of the industry. 

He claimed that Scotland was fur- 
ther ahead in technical education than 
any other country and that schemes 
starting all over England were based 
on the knowledge gained during more 
than twenty years of experience of 
apprentice training in Scotland. He 
urged appreciation of the importance 
of craftmanship despite the present 
machine age. Craftmanship created 
the great industries of England. He 
said that machines could do wonderful 
things but they could not put into an 
article the individuality and quality 
which are needed today. Mr. Collins 
further remarked that although the 
United States is highly mechanized it 
“cannot give the quality that England 
could produce.” He urged printing 
industry workers to use their hands 
wherever possible. 

Each worker is able to influence 
many industries in the proper presen- 
tation of their goods, said Mr. Collins, 
since printing is essentially a service 
industry. He hoped it would not be long 
before English printers have some of 
the fine machines being used abroad, 
particularly in the United States where 
work is being done on plastic glues and 
various quick drying inks. 


LNA CONVENTION PLANS 

The Lithographers National Asso- 
ciation has announced a general out- 
line of the planned procedure for its 
forty-fourth annual convention to be 
held May 8 to 14 at Mission Inn, River- 
side, California. 

The meeting will place emphasis on 
industry problems, with a preponder- 
ance of speakers who are engaged in 
the lithographic business rather than 
outside guests. Four full convention 
sessions are planned, according to 
W. Floyd Maxwell, executive director, 
the most important being devoted to 
“the return to competitive selling un- 
der a condition of rising costs of equip- 
ment and steadily mounting labor 
rates.” 

There also will be a session devoted 
to the effects on the lithographic indus- 
try of the expected revision or repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley Act and the pas- 
sage of other labor legislation to 
which the new Federal Administration 
is committed, Mr. Maxwell stated. 





Here are the answers to the quiz on page 63. 
How well did you remember the information 
which you have read from time to time in 
previous issues of this magazine or have seen 
elsewhere? 


b or 17x22, 

b or 17x22. 

d or 20x26. 

e or 2214x2814. 

a or 25x38. 

bor glue. 

d or working space. 

b or coating support. 
e or type-high ledge. 
10. ¢ or kind of paper. 
11. aor space between cabinets. 
12. ior type part. 

13. h or inking device. 

14. f or smashing. 

15. g or paper ingredient. 
16. bor handling objects. 
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CELEBRATES 50TH ANNIVERSARY 

J. Cliff Blanchard, president of the 
Blanchard Press, Incorporated, New 
York, recently celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of his connection with the 
company. Mr. Blanchard was an ap- 
prentice at the age of thirteen, and 
after becoming a journeyman printer 
he toured in the South and Southwest. 

He was born in Augusta, New Jer- 
sey, in 1873, was moved with his par- 
ents at the age of seven to Milford, 
Pennsylvania, and it was in the print- 
ing plant of the Milford Dispatch, a 
weekly newspaper, that he started his 
printing career in 1886. He began 
touring in 1888, traveling to Arkansas, 
then through Tennessee and Georgia, 
stopping in numerous places to ply his 
trade. In 1897, he returned to Milford, 
Pennsylvania, to work on the news- 
paper where he learned his trade. Then 
he went to New York. 

In 1898, he became a member of the 
composing room staff of the Isaac H. 
Blanchard Company where his pay as 
a journeyman was $12 for a workweek 
of fifty-four hours. He later trans- 
ferred to the office, learned estimating, 
after which he became successively a 
salesman, sales manager, secretary 
and in 1919, treasurer. In 1924, he be- 
came president. 


NEW AD HEAD AT MERGANTHALER 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company re- 
cently announced the appointment of 
Laughlin A. Campbell as manager of 
sales promotion and advertising, with 
offices in the Brooklyn headquarters of 
the company. He succeeds Walter B. 
Patterson, formerly vice-president of 
Canadian Linotype, Limited, and di- 
rector of Mergenthaler’s advertising. 
Mr. Patterson has retired from full 
time duties for reasons of health on the 
advice of his physician, it was stated. 
Mr. Campbell, who has a background 
of promotional experience in Canada 
and the United States, recently re- 
turned from Berlin, where he had been 
an Intelligence Staff Officer of the 
American Military Government. Dur- 
ing the war he served with the Air 
Forces Technical Training Command. 
Previously he had been a technical 
writer with the Canadian Chrysler 
Corporation, and sales promotion and 
assistant advertising manager of Sol- 
ventol Chemical Products, Detroit. 
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DESIGNATE MEMBERSHIP MONTH 

President Gradie Oakes of the In- 
ternational Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen has appointed J. 
Homer Winkler as chairman of a spe- 
cial membership committee, and desig- 
nated the month of April as the time 
for a membership campaign in which 
all local clubs throughout Canada and 
the United States will participate. It is 
expected that 1500 new members will 
be added to the rolls of the seventy- 
eight local clubs with a membership 
now in excess of 10,000. 

According to plans of the campaign, 
all clubs will put forth extra efforts to 
induct more members at the April 
meetings than at any previous meeting. 
Impressive induction ceremonies will 
mark the meetings and will continue 
during May and June when most edu- 
cational sessions will be discontinued 
until after the next international con- 
vention to be held in San Francisco, 
September 4 to 7. 

In organizing the current campaign, 
President Oakes has appointed a rep- 
resentative from each of the interna- 
tional districts to assist Mr. Winkler in 
achieving the objective set for the 
membership drive. It is the plan that 
each district chairman thus appointed 
will organize his district down to the 
last club, and that each club will like- 
wise organize its personnel. District 
chairmen announced include the fol- 
lewing: first, Carl A. Nelson, Boston 
Club; second, J. E. Hitchcock, Jr., Syr- 
acuse Club; third, Gordon W. Wells, 
Montreal Club; fourth, Harry Suse- 
mihl, Philadelphia Club; fifth, Elmer 
H. Blacklock, Dayton Club; sixth, Ear] 
S. Ellis, Milwaukee Club; seventh, 
Mike Oapadalis, Memphis; eighth dis- 
trict, Alden Dinsmore, Wichita; ninth, 
Paul Krueger, Dallas; tenth, R. W. 
Hardy, Seattle; eleventh, Pater D. 
Neilson, San Francisco; twelfth, R. Lee 
Farmer, Los Angeles; and fourteenth, 
Fred Allen, Winnipeg. 

Commenting upon the membership 
drive, President Oakes said that all 
local officers should push the campaign 
in each club so that the entire cam- 
paign will be a success. 

“There never is a time in any organi- 
zation when the officers can sit back 
and say that they have enough mem- 
bers,” said Mr. Oakes. “We must strive 
constantly to interest new men.” 


MASA TO MEET IN CHICAGO 

The Mail Advertising Service Asso- 
ciation International has announced 
that its 1949 convention (the twenty- 
eighth), will be held in Chicago, Sep- 
tember 17 to 20, at the Congress Hotel. 
As usual, the dates have been arranged 
so that MASA members also can at- 
tend the convention of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association, which is be- 
ing held in the same place, September 
21 to 23. 

Convention co-chairmen are A. J. 
Jolie (the Hensley Company), and Roy 
Rylander (Rylander Company), both 
of Chicago. Program chairman is John 
D. Yeck (Graphic Service), of Dayton. 
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ELECT WALTERS PRESIDENT 

Election of William H. Walters, New 
York, as president of United States 
Printing and Lithograph Company to 
succeed the late Joseph P. Thomas was 
announced following the meeting of 
the board of directors in Cincinnati on 
December 28. Other officers elected in- 
clude John M. Callahan, a former pres- 
ident of the International Association 
of Printing House Craftsmen, as vice- 
president of the company, and R. E. 
Welch as secretary. 

Mr. Walters started with the com- 
pany in 1918 as an apprentice in the 
pressroom, developed into a pressman, 
then foreman, superintendent, vice- 
president, director, and has been serv- 
ing as first vice-president and manager 
of the eastern division. 


ELECT NEW OFFICERS 

New officers for 1949 were installed 
by the Associated Printers and Lithog- 
raphers of St. Louis, Incorporated, at 
the inaugural meeting on January 25, 
as follows: president, George Von 
Hoffmann, chairman of the Von Hoff- 
mann Press, Incorporated; vice-presi- 
dent, Leonard B. Brown, president of 
the A. R. Fleming Printing Company; 
secretary, E. A. Werremeyer, presi- 
dent of the A. S. Werremeyer Printing 
and Stationery Company; treasurer, 
George B. Gannett, president of the 
George D. Barnard Company. Maurice 
E. Mendle, president of the Mendle 
Printing Company, served as president 
during 1948. 


EMPLOYES BUY PLANT 

Three employes have acquired from 
George E. Farthing the printing busi- 
ness he owned in Buffalo, New York. 

They are Carl A. Oliver, Versal S. 
LaPress, and J. Paul Shaffner. The 
new owners have formed a corporation 
and will operate the business under the 
name of Farthing Press, Incorporated. 
Mr. Oliver is president and sales man- 
ager; Mr. LaPress is treasurer and 
general manager; Mr. Shaffner is the 
secretary and plant manager. 

Mr. Farthing, who operated the busi- 
ness for more than forty years, has 
retired because of illness. 


ISSUES WALL CHART 

The Brown-Bridge Mills, Incorpo- 
rated, Troy, Ohio, has issued a wall 
chart listing forty different types of 
surfaces of gummed paper classified 
by groups, appearing in varied colored 
panels, which enables the user to select 
desired items to suit the character of 
the printing job and to select the prop- 
er paper for the surface to which the 
gummed paper is to- adhere. 


SOLVES PROBLEM 

Von Hoffmann Press, Incorporated, 
St. Louis, solved a problem in its bind- 
ery by painting bins-on-wheels a bright 
yellow, with the result that the bins no 
longer obstruct pathways or aisles. 
The high gloss enamel paint used gives 
a smooth surface to the wooden bins so 
that workers no longer fear splinters 
as they take work out of the bins. 








Guidance Experts Approve Manuscript 
of New Booklet on Career in Printing 











Dr. Morris Krugman, assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of guidance, and his staff 
at the Division of Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance of the New York City 
Board of Education, inspect the manu- 
script of “Your Career in Printing,” voca- 
tional booklet published by the New York 
Employing Printers Association. The guid- 
ance experts approved the booklet as a 
major contribution to vocational guidance. 





Left to right: Grace Brennan, assistant 
administrative director, in charge of guid- 
ance at academic high schools; Cornelia 
Beall, in charge of guidance, vocational 
high schools; Dr. Morris Krugman, as- 
sistant superintendent in charge of guid- 
ance; Frances M. Wilson, in charge of 
guidance, elementary schools; and Charles 
E. O’Toole, in charge of guidance, junior 
high schools. 
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NAME ATF PUBLICITY CHIEF 

ATF Incorporated, parent company 
of American Type Founders, Incorpo- 
rated, Elizabeth, New Jersey, has an- 
nounced the appointment of John H. 
O’Connell as public relations director. 
The announcement was made by Dun- 
can J. Morgan, director of human rela- 
tions for ATF, Incorporated. 

Mr. O’Connell, formerly a newspa- 
per man in Philadelphia, has not been 
connected heretofore with the graphic 
arts supply industry. Immediately 
prior to joining ATF, he had been with 
the Curtiss-Wright Corporation for 
seven years in various public relations 
and advertising capacities, the most 
recent being assistant to the vice-pres- 
ident in charge of public relations for 
all divisions of the corporation. 


PRODUCES ANOTHER MOVIE 

A color and sound motion picture 
film titled “Printing Profits,” designed 
to show printers and lithographers the 
workings of the Harris Model Number 
122 offset press, is nearing completion, 
according to Harry A. Porter, vice- 
president in charge of sales of Harris- 
Seybold Company. It will have a run- 
ning time of fourteen minutes, and be 
used to develop a clearer understand- 
ing of the principle of high-speed ro- 
tary motion. Two other motion pictures 
produced by the firm were designed to 
interest buyers of advertising litera- 
ture in the advantages of turning to 
offset products. 


ATF TO SELL PROOF PRESSES 

Vandercook & Sons, Incorporated, 
and American Type Founders Sales 
Corporation have announced jointly 
the addition of four Vandercook proof 
presses to those being sold exclusively 
in the United States by ATF. 

The four models are the Number 4, 
used widely for the pulling of repro 
proofs; Number 4T, which is designed 
for proofing transparencies; Number 
820G, the “all purpose” proof press; 
and one of the newer Vandercook 


models; the 25-24T, used for register, - 


line-up, and corrections of forms in 


chases preparatory to printing on job - 


presses. 

These four models bring to twelve 
the total number of Vandercooks now 
being handled by ATF. 


TYPE SPECIMEN SUPPLEMENT 


A new 200-page specimen book sup- 
plement has been issued by Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, in order to 
bring its standard catalog, published 
in 1939, up to date. The supplement 
contains more than 130 faces in more 
than 300 point sizes, as well as consid- 
erable new equipment in figures, frac- 
tions, special characters, and decora- 
tive material produced since issuance 
of the specimen book. 

The supplement to the 1939 book was 
made necessary, the company states, 
because of “new typographic develop- 
ments then in process and additional 
faces produced since.” 





Secret Service investigators look over a complete counterfeiting outfit found in Chicago. Four men 
were taken into custody and arraigned on counterfeiting charges. The men and their equipment 
were seized by the Government men before the counterfeiting plot got underway. Acme photo 
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PHOTO-ENGRAVING LABORATORY 
ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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Rochester Institute Opens Photoengraving Laboratory 


Installation of a photoengraving laboratory is being completed at Rochester Institute of Technology's 
department of publishing and printing. It is expected that the new laboratory, which will be capable 
of producing engraved plate up to full newspaper page size on either zinc or magnesium, will be 
used as a testing ground for new developments by supply and equipment firms. Ralph B. Tufts 
directed the planning and installation of the department. Firms which co-operated in the program 
include Chemco Photoproducts Company, R. R. Robertson Company, Zarkin Machine Company, 
Vandercook & Sons, J. A. Richards Company, Buckbee Mears Company, and Rolled Plate Metal 
Company. The drawing above is the floor plan of the new plant. Numbers identify the equipment 
on the following list: Key Number 1. Chemco Rollfilm camera; 2. Zenith temperature-controlled 
darkroom sink; 3. Stainless steel utility sink; 4. Robertson negative-viewing table; 5. Chemco tem- 
perature-controlled stripping sink; 6. Chemco stripping table; 7. Chemco negative drying oven; 
8. Chemeo cold grid printer; 9. Stainless steel sink for metal preparation; 10. Chemco plate whirler; 
11. Stainless steel sink for developing; 12. Chemco combination Infra-red burning-in-oven and 
plate cooler; 13. Chemco powdering cabinet; 14. Chemeo zine etching machine; 15. Powers Old- 
style zine etching machine; 16. Stainless steel etching room sink; 17. Richards Radial router; 
18. Richards “Super Clipper” saw; 19. Mounting and finishing workbench; 20. Niagara Guillotine, 
30-inch shear; 21. Storage; 22. Copy preparation table; 22. Vandercook proof press; 24. Desk 
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It usually requires a measure 
of proof through experience 









. especially in important 
matters such as plate making. 
We have the confidence of more 
than 200 of America’s leading 
lithographers and printers—leaders of the craft 
—who are satisfied with nothing but the best. We 
would welcome the opportunity to prove to you 
that you can count on Graphic Arts for superior re- 
sults ALWAYS, in amazingly short time ... and at 
a cost that you'll consider most reasonable. . 

Our staff of more than 100 master craftsmen, working NEW YORK OFFICE 
with the latest type equipment, and utilizing the newest processes, intend 
are proud of the work they do, for they know that the use of the iaeiaeeneaniel 


best plates possible always goes a long way toward producing the best 
DETROIT BRANCH 


in offset or letterpress printing. ieiciiiie: sidan 
es izebe 


| Operating 24 hours a day, your job is put “in work” in the hour it is ices: tian aieain eee 

| received. Conveniently located, we afford overnight deliveries to most 

| Peng eae. CHICAGO OFFICE 

| 222 West Adams Street 
MAIN OFFICE + 110 OTTAWA + TOLEDO 4 OHIO + GA 3781 Phone Randolph 5383 





WE BELIEVE IN, EN- 
DORSE AND HELP 
SUPPORT THE LITHO- 
GRAPHIC TECHNICAL 
FOUNDATION 














There is a Kodak 
Graphic Arts Film 
lor every 


Camera Department Need 


Whether your shop does display and poster work 
primarily or concentrates on full-color direct mail 
pieces and booklets, there is a Kodalith, Kodaline, 
or Kodak Graphic Arts film designed for your needs. 

You can get any of these films, available in a 
wide variety of cut-sheet sizes—from 5 inches x 7 
inches to 30 inches x 40 inches—and roll sizes— 
from 50 feet x 6 inches to 100 feet x 48 inches— 
from your nearest Kodak Graphic Arts dealer. 
Uniform dependability of both the photographic 
and the physical properties of these films—today, 
tomorrow, and next year—helps provide the basis 
for profit-building standardization. 

See your Kodak Graphic Arts dealer today, or 
write to Rochester requesting a demonstration in 
your shop under production conditions. 
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------ >» More Detailed 
Information For You... 










BOOKLET H1-1, “Kodalith, Koda- 
line, and Kodak Films for the 
Graphic Arts.” 


Graphic Arts Division A 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 


**KODAK"’ IS A TRADE-MARK 








FREE FOR THE ASKING 


BOOKLET H1-6, “Kodak Photo- Here are two booklets which describe Kodak products for the 
graphic Materials for the Graphic Graphic Arts in detail. For your free copy of either one, or 
Arts.” both, of these booklets, send your name and address on 
a@ penny postcard to the Advertising Department, 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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ROSBACK | 


ROTARY | 
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@ Big jobs .. . little jobs . . . long runs 
... Short runs... on both continuous 
and “strike” work the Pony Rotary 
literally “eats up” perforating jobs of 
every kind and type. Whether you fig- 
ure on the basis of cost-per-job or pro- 
duction-per-hour you will find the Pony 
Rotary, by far, the most profitable 


perforator you can use. 


With the Pony Rotary you perforate, 
on the average, four or five sheets at 
each feed instead of one or two and as 


many lines at one time as you have 


For Real in Perforating... 






perforating heads on your machine. 


Such time-saving, low-cost production 
is possible only because of the original 
and exclusive round hole rotary prin- 
ciple which can be had on no other per- 


forator, except a Rosback, at any price. 


A complete description of the Rosback 
Pony Rotary Perforator, together with 
photos showing its various features, is 
contained in a new bulletin which we 
shall be glad to send you, on request. 
Write us for it, or ask your nearest 


Rosback dealer for full details. 


F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY .. Benton Harbor, Mich. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Perforators, Gang 
Stitchers and Paper Punching and Drilling Machines 
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L.. world over, this Cottrell Two-color sheet they were unable to compete. The versatility, 
fed rotary press is creating many new markets. It speed and outstanding net production figures 
is putting printers and publishers in a position of this press make it a profitable investment to 








to accept and bid on work on which, previously, think about RIGHT NOW! 








C. B. COTTRELL & SONS CO. 


New York: 25 E. 26th St. @ Claybourn Division: 3713 N. Humboldt Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Chicago: Daily News Bldg., 400 W. Madison St. 
Smyth-Horne, Ltd., 13 Bedford Row, London W.C. 1, Eng. 





Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 81 of a Series. 


Collectors’ treasure... 
Wedgwood’s famous copy 
of the Portland Vase. 
Completed in 1790, the 
Wedgwood replica 
reproduced every detail 
of the bas-reliefs 

with astonishing fidelity. 
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WE DG W O OD Srenty four Last fty fours Steet, New Sort 22.NY. 
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Connoisseur of quality. 


Wedgwood chooses STRATHMORE 








For over three hundred years the name Wedgwood has been 
associated with the art of making pottery. Throughout the 
world Wedgwood Ware is prized for its beauty of design and 
magnificent craftsmanship. Obviously the Wedgwood letter- 
head must be unusually suggestive of quality and prestige. So, 


obviously, Wedgwood uses Strathmore for its letterhead. 


If your current letterhead paper fails to do your firm justice, 
you will do well to have your letterhead supplier submit new 


designs on expressive Strathmore papers. 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, Thistlemark 
Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Bond, Strathmore Writing. 


SEAT MORE ose 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 








Siralhmore 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


in national magazines tell 
your customers about the 
letterheads of famous Ameri- 
can companies on Strathmore 
papers. This makes it easier 
for you to sell these papers, 
which you know will produce 


quality results. 


kkk 
This series appears in: 
TIME 
NEWSWEEK 
UNITED STATES NEWS 
BUSINESS WEEK 
ADVERTISING & SELLING 
PRINTERS’ INK 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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SHEET HANDLING 
through 

=STREAM FEEDING 


. . . is the modern method of feeding 
paper to high speed presses . . . devel- 
oped for new efficiency and simplicity. 


_Lesiltve ASK rue Mung RUNS ONE 


. .. how modern Miehle #41 and #46 presses 

C H A IN DELIVER Y are giving higher production on a greater 

. is the most satisfactory method of variety of jobs — on a wider range of paper 

controlling sheets from the cylinder stocks —than any other comparable letter- 
grippers to the delivery pile. press equipment available today. 






TWO BASIC SIZES 


41 Single Color 

Max. Sheet 28” x 41” 
46 Single Color 

Max. Sheet 33%” x 4512” 
41 Two-Color 

Max. Sheet 27%” x 41” 
46 Two-Color 

Max. Sheet 32” x 4542” 
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Miehle Printing Press and Manufacturing Co. 
: Chicago 8, Illinois, U.S.A. 








EXPLOSION-PROOF and 
CORROSION-RESISTING 























Here is the result of Reliance engineering 
applied to the problem of protecting motors that 
operate in either corrosive or explosive atmos- 
pheres. Frame and fan covers, fan, conduit box 
and end brackets are all made of selected corrosion- 
resisting materials. In addition, many extra steps 





Sap 


OFFER MAXIMUM PROTECTION! 
cd 
FOR CORROSIVE ATMOSPHERES 


The Totally-Enclosed Fan Cooled 
A-c. Motor for Applications where 
Chemical Atmospheres Prevail 



















are taken to achieve maximum protection, such as 
coating screws, counterboring screw holes and 
fitting-up with special compounds. 














Reliance Precision-Built Motors offer you the right 
motor for any application. For further information 
about this explosion-proof, corrosion-resisting mo- 
tor, write for Bulletin C-130. 














FOR ATMOSPHERES CONTAINING 
HAZARDOUS GAS OR 
INFLAMMABLE LIQUIDS 


Underwriters’ Class 1,Group D 
Explosion-Proof A-C. Motor 










Sales Representatives fave) in Principal Cities 
A 
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With pride, St. Regis presents Cellugloss Enamel, a de luxe quality coated 
book paper, designed for both letterpress and offset printing. Cellugloss is 
ideal for school annuals, catalogs, folders, inserts, labels and box wraps—for 
any printed piece where additional character is desired through the appear- 
ance and “feel” of the paper. 

Its plasticized surface has a uniform density, assuring faithful reproduc- 
tion of half tone plates up through 150 line screen. Cellugloss Enamel repro- 
duces true tone values‘with a minimum of ink ... prints color solids without 
mottle ... gives warmth and beauty to multi-color jobs. 

Plasticized surface—a development in which St. Regis has pioneered— 
imparts flexibility to the paper which simplifies make ready and assures good 
folding strength. Cellugloss has “proven pressroom performance”. It lies flat, 
holds register and produces top quality jobs with a minimum of waste. 

This beautiful printing paper is available coated one side as well as two 
sides, in regular and cover weights. 

Cellugloss heads a line of quality papers ranging from groundwood 
grades through machine coated, a range which includes many fine Enamel 
book papers. In offering this line through paper merchants to the commercial 
printing paper field, St. Regis is completely integrated, by control of the 
paper from forest land to finished sheet. 

Write one of the St. Regis sales offices listed below for samples and com: 
plete information. 


PRINTING PUBLICATION AND 
CONVERTING PAPER DIVISION 


SALES SUBSIDIARY OF ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 


230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 230 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL, 
318 MARTIN BROWN BUILDING, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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CRAFTSMAN PHOTO-LITH LAYOUT TABLE 






One of a complete 
line of Craftsman 
Line-up and Reg- 
gister Tables. 


The One Complete Table 
For Essential Operations 
In PRECISE PLATE MAKING 


THE Craftsman Photo-Lith Layout Table 
is the most self-contained equipment made 
for quickly handling the painstaking and ac- 
curate operations essential to precise plate- 
making. With this table you gain speed and 
accuracy in line-up, registering, negative and 
plate ruling, copy layouts, masking, stripping 
and opaquing. 

Precision built in 5 standard sizes with work- 
ing surface of table 28”x39”, 39”x51”. 46”x66", 
51”x76", or 62”x84”. 


Send for the 





Catalog today 


CRAFTSMAN LINE-UP TABLE 
CORPORATION. WALTHAM, MASS. 


George H. Charnock, Jr., Gen. Mgr. 


PHILADELPHIA: Thomas R. Gallo, 211 Lamb Rd., Secane, Pa. 
CHICAGO: Paul M. Nahmens, 719 S. Dearborn Street 


---++-Use this Coupon Today---------. 


Craftsman Line-up Table Corp. 
57 River St., Waltham 54, Mass. 


Without obligation, please send me your 
Catalog of Craftsman Line-up and Register 
Tables. 


Name 





Company 





Address 














Science can tell you what Blatchford Metal is. But only 
service can show you what Blatchford Metal does. 
Scientific apparatus, like the Metallograph shown 
here, can spell out the Pb, Sb, and Sn of type metal, 
photograph its physical features, reveal its “in- 
nards.” Thus, laboratory tests can give a partial 
preview of performance. 
But it takes a work cycle or so in the shop to 
show the real worth of the metal. Only in service 
does the know-how that’s blended in Blatchford 
give proof of its presence. Blatchford is backed 
by nearly a century of metal-mating experi- 
ence. Every ounce of the alloy bears proof of 
the care, the skill, the “savvy” that go into 
Blatchford...and that pay off, from melting 
pot to press and back to pot again. 
Buy Blatchford. You'll get your money’s 
worth in metal; the added vital ingredi- 
ent—know-how—isaplusbeyond price. {J 













National Lead Company - 


Baltimore, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh, St. Louis ¢ National 
Lead Co. of Mass., Boston * E. W. Blatch- 
ford Co., New York © Morris P. Kirk & Son, 
Inc., Los Angeles * American Lead Corp., 
Indianapolis * Georgia Lead Works (div. of 
Cincinnati Branch), Atlanta. 
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On this Machine... Forms in Chases 
for the No. 2 Kelly, Miehle 41’s, Miller Majors 


GET MORE VOLUME... REDUCE MAKEREADY TIME 


by Correcting Forms 


Power Test Press... 






and smaller flat bed presses can be Registered, Lined-up and Corrected 


In almost every plant of medium size and larger, 
many valuable hours of makeready time can 
be saved by the proper preparation of all forms 
locked in chases on this power operated, 
precision machine—before placing them on 
production presses. The time consumed on 
“pre-press” functions represents many costly 
man-hours and machine-hours—and most of 


the operations could be done more efficiently 
and economically on a Test Press. In addition, 
the 42-28T will also provide a means for sup- 
plying customers with advance color proofs— 
using the same ink and same stock as on the 
finished job. Write for further information 
regarding the Vandercook Pre-Press System... 
addressing your letter to our general offices. 


* One of ten Vandercook Proof Presses sold exclusively in the U.S. A. by Vandercook & Sons, Inc. 
Twelve other models are sold exclusively by American Type Founders. 


ANDERCO i) < 






-PRESS 
Ss 


VANDERCOOK 


GYST 


& SONS, INC. 


costs 


General Offices: 900 North Kilpatrick Avenue, Chicago 51, Illinois 


Chicago Display Room 
630 South Dearborn Street 


Eastern Branch 
216 East 45th St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Western Branch 
1151 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 15, Calif. 


In Canada...SEARS LIMITED... Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


on a 42-28T* Vandercook 











Why y ad 
buy a Machine 
one-purpose in 
saw when 


this 






All-Purpose 10-in-one 


Saw-Trim-Planer and Highspeed 


Router is available for less. 
SEND FOR “55” CATALOGUE 





-—“DO-MORE”— 





| J, A. RICHARDS C0,,“s:2"4z2° | 








» ROCKET: 


Rotogravure Presses 
Laminating Machines 


Superlative Multi-color Work 
. . . Minimum Makeready .. . 


High Speed . . . Low Cost. 
Manufactured by 


INTA-ROTO MACHINE CO. 


RFD 6 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 




















A PROOUCT OF 


RESEARCH 





ALABAMA 

Birmingham......eee pebaussanene Sloan Paper Company 
ARIZONA 

PUR 6 ca bk babs OaRO aR SS AEE Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
nn OTT ET OO  E Zellerbach Paper Company 
jf ee eee re tet Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
ARKANSAS 

[SUDO 6 554% sas5 sve duneaee Arkansas Paper Company 
CALIFORNIA 

ENGL: <y cnsubeesanuuwese Zellerbach Paper Company 
fp See) Pee EEE er es Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Le On eee eer ee Zellerbach Paper Company 
Oe See ee re | Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
RIOR: coyw poskssan wn eeaace Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Los Angeles Zellerbach Paper Company 





ON <5 66 Ua kckhahnsoene punks Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Ookland..... Zellerbach Paper Company 
RT sx shachenaenkesanen Zellerbach Paper Company 
DRT <5 0845 5558KKKeas enue Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
I, cxaccvccecascnned Zellerbach Paper Company 
ee 2 ee ee Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
eee er err Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
MD: cekccbesksatenene Zellerbach Paper Company 





‘ane inae Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
. .Zellerbach Paper Company 


DONWON sss bie ee sn nad ana Soe Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
PMO cebunnktsunsaausee Zellerbach Paper Company 
ed EE reer rere: Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
RS cacti hese Kee hen eeKeeee Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
DN cube nssusantdunee Zellerbach Paper Company 
COLORADO 

chi snaseuswuawhaewaer Carpenter Paper Company 
PND. Gah Son kasseiae eee Carpenter Paper Company 
CONNECTICUT 

TENE .ccukersekeohen The Rourke-Eno Paper Co., Inc. 
WAR TNR ss dks cos ntnee eae Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington.......... The Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
FLORIDA 

PRRSONND, 506s cna nn nd Knight Brothers Paper Company 
Pc essnelastasshonee Knight Brothers Paper Company 
eee Knight Brothers Paper Company 
LO es Knight Brothers Paper Company 
PN ve chess eausawae Knight Brothers Paper Company 
GEORGIA 

ry eee rrr Sloan Paper Company 
IDAHO 

DP Ghss bobhGbbanebeus ses knue Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
NG ccwienknwasedankce Zellerbach Paper Company 
ILLINOIS 

[ED sak sGGhessun cused shscer Berkshire Papers, Inc. 
OD sc cbbsbsaenvseeesrnes Chicago Paper Company 
ES ee Midland Paper Company 
INDIANA 

PE. cis keen shvawsesee Crescent Paper Company 
lOWA 

PPE cs ncknkenesaesen Carpenter Paper Company 
I non cs dscnousanexee Carpenter Paper Company 
KANSAS 

MEME Gnkesarssvrtesecsaaee Carpenter Paper Company 
WEGLG Loca sschnacesdssx® Western Newspaper Union 
KENTUCKY 

NG: Liki uabnassssuasnee The Chatfield Paper Corp. 
LOUISIANA 

MID. nbs vababosesavies Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd. 
POO SIRONG ss vss ceaneseesss The D and W Paper Co. 
DINE: Kuscb en wuisehshoesane Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd. 
MAINE 

PE nsnsexkokbeoneee Carter, Rice & Company Corp. 
MARYLAND 

oe Pe eer. Baltimore Paper Company, Inc. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

OS ae Carter, Rice & Company Corp. 
OS sree cerry Bulkley, Dunton & Co. 
PT cxwincsnivasee Charles A. Esty Paper Company 
MICHIGAN 

eee errr Seaman-Patrick Paper Co. 


Carpenter Paper Company 


Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 








sae rey ree Jackson Paper Company 
PRED sccku nsw se sennecauenns Newell Paper Company 
MISSOURI 

ROE AAW. cpus ssn cecenswes Carpenter Paper Company 
BLUE. nc cork ssouwas sneak Beacon Paper Company 
Si ROE cksseasceeew Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Co. 
PSOE. Ks benesanukanassenes Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 









ch hcssaauhebancvunee Carpenter Paper Company 
| SP ee Carpenter Paper Company 
LM SHEE <5 bus ueesisunake Carpenter Paper Company 
PEND hicnbicesekbaneeewnn Carpenter Paper Company 
NEBRASKA 

DS SESS ear, Carpenter Paper Company 
[SRG bes Subs bs es oeeseeene Carpenter Paper Company 
NEVADA 

i Se Pe ee eee. Zellerbach Paper Company 
NEW JERSEY 

RUNEK Sora s2 + casee sues ae J. E. Linde Paper Company 
NEW MEXICO 

Co ee ee Carpenter Paper Company 
NEW YORK 

en Ee: Hudson Valley Paper Company 
Dec hh kee enheas we su cannes Price & Son, Inc. 
Sere Hubbs & Howe Company 
OW WOK Gy skddusnseccuunt Baldwin Paper Company, Inc. 
New York......... . .Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
I IIE 09s sss ....The Canfield Paper Co. 
ON TEE 6 5hS sc asoeaeannve Forest Paper Company, Inc. 
BN Pc cuxvsseunnsshnxos J. E. Linde Paper Company 
Serer rer A. Price & Son, Inc. 
Se bi sesencnkeednnkee’ Royal Paper Corporation 
DEE dc kedencseunsnaevaeceenen Paper Service, Inc. 
OP Oe Sian eee Paper Service, Inc. 
Cs dv cacbabscabinassescube Troy Paper Corporation 
NORTH CAROLINA 

ns iccecckesenausseasea Dillard Paper Company 
SING 6 165s ssn osseneesaan Dillard Paper Company 
NORTH DAKOTA 

PiinkasecasGucsuacnee Western Newspaper Union 
OHIO 

i ORE PEELE EE CE EE The Millcraft Paper Company 
BN ocinevacenewe The Chatfield Paper Corporation 
ere The Millcraft Paper Company 


Cleveland. . . .The Petrequin Paper Company 












Columbus... ....The Scioto Paper Company 
WL kvscaskeswa aeons The Ohio & Michigan Paper Co. 
OKLAHOMA 
CURANONG MOMY 5.3.50 00:0: 00.0 Carpenter Paper Company 
errr Tayloe Paper Company of Oklahoma 
OREGON 
ee ET ee eee Zellerbach Paper Company 
OIC hun Da eunsoessnoaa suns Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
NINE hiss Gin bisu wis ose eines Zellerbach Paper Company 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PR scan asdunesensawsies Paper Merchants, Inc. 
Ne i OE OP Ore D. L. Ward Company 
ee The Chatfield & Woods Co. of Pa. 
RHODE ISLAND 
PROGINS ss 5 sss s000sean Carter, Rice & Company Corp. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Oe rrr eee Dillard Paper Company 
TENNESSEE 
SEO PET ET ERE TET ee Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
OMNES wks cas n sede ns any Southern Paper Company, Inc. 
PE ica d saab aeokeass er eus Tayloe Paper Company 
PRs cb waswensuedsenansa® Bond-Sanders Paper Co, 
Sue eNaun aw seekbe sou Carpenter Paper Company 
...Carpenter Paper Company 
Se Hthe een eeb hese sans ice Carpenter Paper Company 
ERE KRaRbeeAcere=re Carpenter Paper Company 
SS Pe Carpenter Paper Company 
me SS ST ET Carpenter Paper Company 
laiis Shaw eAkaahoonwae Carpenter Paper Company 
LA Ss SSL AS aoe eS hs iee Carpenter Paper Company 
RNa RNae se ae see Carpenter Paper Company 
UTAH 
MT ods cicicnnnewess Zellerbach Paper Company 
VIRGINIA 
RIGNMONT . s.6sansse0es pesvece Cauthorne Paper Company 
WASHINGTON 
en SRE er rere ree Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Oe enn re eee Zellerbach Paper Company 
DEEN chi darskeuunn see seeeee Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
BD. os cccdnsssecwevacan Zellerbach Paper Company 
Pa vesrcawsrvavakseeneanue Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
MN os cae skate sot oom Zellerbach Paper Company 
OOP PEE Pee Zellerbach Paper Company 
Cfo EE ey ryt Zellerbach Paper Company 
WISCONSIN 
GRMN. cs csicnnneesnssce The Bouver Paper Company 


EXPORT AGENTS 
American Paper Exports, Inc., New York, U. S. A. 
Cable Address: APEXINC—New York 


*T.M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 





KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION : 


122 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK 17 
155 Sansome Street, SAN FRANCISCO 4 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


8 South Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 3 
22 Marietta Street, N. W., ATLANTA 3 
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One test of a fine printing paper is its ability to reproduce brilliance 
and depth in either monotone or multicolor. 

That’s where pick-resistance counts . . . and where Levelcoat* printing 
papers excel. For in Levelcoat, a special combination of coating materials 
and base stock provides pick-resistance to an exceptional degree. 

Add this important printing quality to Levelcoat brightness . . . 
smoothness . . . runability. You then see why, in choosing any 
printing paper, it’s wise to look at Levelcoat. And to pick 

the paper that’s pick-resistant—for that margin of difference 


that distinguishes your printing. 


For the margin of difference 
that distinguishes your printing... 











feveloat! 


wcaz\ PRINTING 
Kimberly) PAPERS 


RESEARCH 





Levelcoat papers are made in these 
grades: Trufect*, Multifect*, and 
Rotofect*. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


“T.M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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The HUMIDIFIED SHOP is a 


more PRODUCTIVE SHOP 








Banish troubles 


and static 


HUMIDIFIERS 


assure constant humidity at any level required by 
your production, eliminating static, choke-ups, un- 
even piling of paper, and poor registration in color 
printing due to stretching or shrinking of paper 
between impressions. 





Installation, and maintenance costs of this unit 
system are low. Results are positive and immedi- 
ate. 





Printers report that their humidified shop can 
handle more work, do better work, and benefit 
from improved working conditions. 


For FREE Information — Mail To-Day! 


Walton Laboratories, Inc. Please refer to 1.P. 2-49 
Irvington I], N. J. 


Kindly send us your latest brochure on Humidifi- 
cation for Printers, Lithographers and Binders. 





caused by dry air 





WILL PAY 
HIGHEST PRICES 
FOR ALL MODELS 

TYPESETTING 

MACHINES 

AND EQUIPMENT 


See us before disposing of 
your surplus equipment 


LEADING APPRAISERS 
LIQUIDATORS—EXPORTERS 


Linotype Supply Co., Inc. 


(Est. 1914) 
337 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
CA 6-0916 





on BECK 


keeps an “Eye” on Costs 


Eliminate paper spoilage. Unique electric 
eye feature of the Beck Sheet Cutter main- 
tains complete register control. Your print- 
ing and lithograph papers are cut, counted 
and stacked neatly and accurately. For top 
production at lowest cost, write for details. 











—Charles Beck Machine Corporation 


412 N. 13th St., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 
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YOU PROFIT ay the 


WELL-TAILORED LOOK 





Neat closures. A rich-looking finish. Well 
cut lines. These are some of the features 
that keep Kensington Clasp envelopes mov- 
ing off your shelves—fast. And not only 
appearance, but dependable strength and 
good printing qualities as well. This Ken- 
sington quality has been established for 






Uniform opacity, 
smooth surface, 
graceful lines 








over a half century by using only the finest 
materials. 

Available in Brown Kraft, GREYTEX* and 
Extra-Strong Manila, in a complete range of 
sizes. See your paper merchant today or write 
direct to Kensington, Conn., or 4711 Foster 
Avenue, Chicago 30, Ill. 


*GREYTEX—A rich, pearl grey kraft. 


KENSINGTON 


CLASP ENVELOPES 


THE AMERICAN PAPER GOODS CO. 


Consistent quality 
in every box, in 
every carload 






hg 
Z7TIT 
Clasp with double tongues 


fits perfectly 
into eyelet 


Full coating of 
“sure-stick’’ gum 
on every flap 














eens 
For 145 years it has been as plain as the nose on a man’s 


face that the high quality of Johnson Inks is 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
BOSTON 
ST. LOUIS 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 
BALTIMORE 
KANSAS CITY 
PITTSBURGH 
ATLANTA 
DALLAS 


a distinct help to printers in turning 


GOOD INKS SINCE 1804 


out fine work at lowest cost. 


10th and Lombard Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE 
PRODUCT OF NEARLY A HALF 
CENTURY OF SPECIALIZATION 


KIMBLE 


CUSTOM-BUILT MOTORS 








KIMBLE ELECTRIC 


Division of Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co, 


2846 MT. PLEASANT STREET 
BURLINGTON, IOWA 


DISTRIBUTED BY: AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS 


















I'M SELLING 
PRINTING ) 
ON A FIRMER ( 
FOUNDATION 
SINCE WE 
BOUGHT OUR 


STERLING 
TOGGLE 
SEMI-STEEL 
BASE 


Send Today 
for Prices and 
Information 








THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


COMMERCIAL SQUARE @© CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


23 EAST 26TH STREET @ NEW YORK 10. NEW YORK 








103,000,000 PUBLICATIONS 
ARE MAILED MONTHLY BY 


CHESHIRE MAILING MACHINES 





Automatically Cut and Attach Addressed 
Labels to Newspapers, Magazines, Pamphlets, 
Direct Mail, at High Speed and Low Cost! 


Cheshire Machines have eliminated the 
bottlenecks in mailing rooms of leading 
publishers and printers for many years. 
They cut mailing time ‘way down. Save 
the labor of many hands. Really make 
money for you. New, improved model is 
better than ever. 


LET US SURVEY YOUR MAILING NEEDS—WRITE! 
CHESHIRE MAILING MACHINES, INC. 


1415-25 WEST ALTGELD STREET, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 











THOROUGHLY REBUILT 
BINDERY EQUIPMENT 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
5—Smyth Book Sewers, No. 3, 4 and 8. 
1—National Straight-Needle Book Sewer. 
1—Sanborn Book Smasher 
1—Latham Power Punch with punches. 
2—Seybold Round Corner Cutters. 
1—Muprphy Sealing Machine. 
1—No. 1 Latham Stitcher %“’ capacity. 
1—3H Morrison Book Stitcher ¥“’ Capacity. 
1—000 Latham Stitcher 2" capacity. 
1—O Latham Stitcher 1%" capacity. 
1—2 Boston Stitcher V4" capacity. 
3—Hand Roller Backers. 
1—No. 4 Boston Stitcher 
2—Pleger Book Back Gluers. 
1—Sheridan Automatic Case-Maker, can 

be seen in operation. 
1—Cleveland ‘’B’’ Folder and Feeder. 


COMPLETE LINE ot REBUILT BOOK and BOX STITCHERS. 


NEW MACHINERY FOR SALE 
Model “A” Champion Book Stitchers, capacity 1/4’. 
No. 26 Champion Stitcher Heads for Automatic Gang Stitchers. 
Morrison Book Stitchers—34, 112" and 212" capacities. 


JAMES H. JONES COMPANY 
128 No. Clinton St. e STate 2-1670 @ Chicago 6, Ill. 
We Buy Used Printing and Bookbinding Equipment 
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AZ “ Lz thee G ble 


OF INK OFFSET 





“NO-OFFSET’ 
Ravel PROCESS 


BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


You run no chance of the unforeseen need of smudge- 
sheeting with Paasche “No-Offset” Process Equipment. 
; Entirely eliminated is the old problem of ink offset: Full 
press speeds are maintained and delays formerly caused by ink 
manipulations are done away with. Delivery schedules are met. 
The estimators dilemma—to figure slip-sheeting or not to figure it— 
is gone. With the unbeatable combination of Paasche “No-Offset” 
Equipment and Solution, shop costs are cut, press time reduced and 
printing quality improved. 
Paasche Solutions may be used to prevent ink offset on any kind of 
printing, including metal foil and cellophane, food wrappers and containers 
—and to meet various climatic conditions. 


feaschs Merbrush be 


1905 DIVERSEY PARKWAY... CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 





- 


= 
ncreased Vatne 


IN YOUR OLD TYPE METAL 


he 


As the new metal market keeps 
moving higher, so does the 


value of all metal you have in 
your composing room. 
Replacing a used series with a 
new type face, or filling the 
cases with sorts, should not 
be too expensive. The trade-in 
value on some of the old type 
that is not being used should 
take care of most of the cost. 
You will be surprised at the 
amount of metal you will have 
for return, if you check-up your 
composing room. 


Your dealer can help you or 
write direct to 


BALTIMORE TYPE 


15-17 SOUTH FREDERICK ST., BALTIMORE 2, MD. _| 











MORE PROFITS 
FROM YOUR PRESS! 


WITH A 


ROBERTS 


DIRECT DRIVE 
NUMBERING 
MACHINE 


IW? 54321 tenn wate acces 
No 1 93 4 5 (Roman) sano OR GOTHIC 


These essential machines are again available for 
immediate delivery. Numbering jobs are plentiful 
and profitable. A small investment will give you 
the necessary machines to accept this lucrative 
business. 





TRADE-IN YOUR OLD MACHINES, REGARDLESS OF MAKE, 
AND RECEIVE A 10% ALLOWANCE ON A NEW ONE. 


ROBERTS Numbering Machine Co. 


700 JAMAICA AVENUE, BROOKLYN 8, N. Y. 
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The Taylor Registerscope 


GIVES DIRECT VISION 


enabling the operator, in normal working position, to look down 
on the imposing stone area where he is working, with a clear, 
eccurate and unobstructed view of any part of the imposing surface, 
a@ space approximately 18” x 25”, seeing displayed at full size at 
type high an image of all the registering detail shown on the copy 
sheet spread face down on the glass plate at top of Registerscope. 
It is this image that shows the operator where to locate every 
element of the form before it goes to press. 


While the use of the Taylor Registerscope is applicable to all 
problems of registering flatbed letterpress forms, it is especially 
valuable in plants doing color, folding box and specialty printing 
as it 


SAVES THE TIME THAT COSTS MOST 


TAYLOR MACHINE COMPANY 











* 210 Guilford Avenue Baltimore 2, Md. r, 





a 


IN PRESS ROOM and PLATE ROOM 


LITH-KEM-KO 
OFFSET CHEMICALS 


Everywhere, offset lithographers are get- 
ting to know the value of LITH-KEM- 
KO CHEMICALS in their plate and 
pressrooms. They have come to rely on 
the fine qualities and easy working merits 
of these chemicals. We know you'll like 
them too. For complete information a 
new catalog of LITH-KEM-KO CHEM- 
ICALS has been prepared. 





SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 














LITHO CHEMICAL 


ze 


& SUPPLY CO. Inc. (KES 











YOUR INK SUCCESS 
b 





Take a top-quality, well formulated ink and add 
equal amounts of uniform density, ample coverage 
and superior color strength. 

Mix well to a smooth, easy-working consistency, 
and add effective quantities of sincere, experienced 
service. 

Our exclusive use of this formula is perhaps the 
reason why many of America’s finest printers and 
lithographers find in Triangle Ink their best assurance 
of ink success. 

Call on us for your next ink requirement. 









YD nk and Color Co., Inc. 
d [ q IZ ~—- 305 East 45th Street, New York 17, N.Y 


over 25 years service to fine Lithographers and Printers 








SAVE TIME, REDUCE COSTS, 
GET BETTER PRINTING 


WITH Ge) IRON FURNITURE 


Modern efficiency methods require the use of the fewest possible 
pieces of accurate iron furniture in each form. Choose fonts or 
sorts from the M & W stock list of some 200 sizes, so that you 
may save labor and time in each lock-up. Font schemes and price 
lists of furniture and other compos- 
ing room products are yours for the 
asking. 





Morgans 
& Wilcox 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. Printers Supplies Since 1878 
Dealers in Principal Cities 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


Number 5 





Volume 122 * 
Published Monthly by Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corporation 


February, 1949 * 


HORACE T. HUNTER, President 
ERNEST R. GAULEY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
J. L. FRAZIER, Secretary 


309 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 6, ILL., U. S. A. 


THE INLAND PRINTER furnishes the most reliable and sig- 
nificant information on matters concerning the printing and allied 
industries. Contributions are solicited but should be concisely 
stated and presented in typewritten manuscript. 


Subscription Rates 


For United States: One year, $4.00; two years, $7.00; three 
years, $10.00. Single copy, $0.40; none free. Foreign: One year, 
$10.00; three years, $20.00. Pan-American: One year, $6.00; two 
years, $10.00; three years, $15.00. Make checks or money orders 
(for foreign) payable to MACLEAN-HUNTER Publishing Corpora- 
tion. Foreign postage stamps not acceptable. 


For Canada and Newfoundland: One year, $4.50; two years, $8.00; 
three years, $11.50. Single copy, $0.45. These subscriptions and 
remittances may be sent in Canadian funds to The Inland Printer, 
Terminal A, P. O. Box 100, Toronto, Canada. 

When subscriptions expire the magazine is discontinued unless 
a renewal is received prior to the publication of the following issue. 
Avoid possible delay by remitting promptly. 


Foreign Subscription Agents 


Fidelity Circulation Company of Canada, 210 Dundas Street West, 
Toronto, Canada. 

R. H. Williams, 728 Argyle Ave., Verdun 19, Quebec, Canada 

Maclean-Hunter Limited, Sun Life of Canada Building, Trafalgar 
Square, London, S. W. |., England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Circus, 
London, E. C., England. 

Alex, Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney, 
and Adelaide, Australia. 

F. T. Wimble & Co., 35-43 Clarence Street, Sydney, Australia. 

John Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. 

Bureau _ International, P .O. Box 2218, Havana, Cuba. 

Harry S. Tomita, P. O. Box 1230, Honolulu, Territory Hawaii. 











New and Scientific 
Method of Pricing 


Commercial Printing 





NEW REVISED 
EDITION 


$1250 


INDEX By RUTHVEN K. SMITH, Graphic Arts Secty. 
Printing Management Engineer 


és ehintiin It’s simple yet accurate. It’s com- 
%& Price tables and schedules : R ; ot 
bused on years of research, plete yet compact. It’s scientific ye 
and analysis. easy to use. There’s nothing else like 
% Prices based on production it on the market. More than 2,000 
records of many cities. printing plant users in U. S. and Can- 
* Covers copyfitting, paper ada. 
-— ateup, lockup and Contains tables for obtaining the 
ton, '. . . 
color separation, presswork, amount of material required and the 
ink, cutting, trimming, bind- manufacturing costs of the various 
ery work, machine ruling, Operations for both letterpress and 
lithography presswork . . . exe 
plus other special sections. offset printing. , 
%& Saves time, money, pre- Estimating classes use it as textbook. 
vents errors and omissions, Write for discount on group purchases. 
group purc 
increases customer confidence. § Yoy don’t have to be an estimator 
% Production and hour-cost of an engineer to use “A Guide to 
oe ee — Estimating Printing” an hour or 
ards — not averages. Bot «8 7 | 
Production-Time and Dollar- two of study, to become familiar with 
pga _—, for estima. the tables, will enable anyone to de- 
ns termine the production time and price 


tors, salesmen, plant mana- 5 . 
gers. students. of printed jobs. Order your copy today. 







THE INLAND PRINTER BOOK DEPARTMENT 


309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Illinois 














NEW ks ) 


MODEL D AND MODEL E 


EXTENSION © 
DELIVERY 













x ‘ACE-UP ND 


F ONBINATION F 
: COMB uP 
ae” DELIVERY. VIEW wea 
CARRIAGE RAIS 


SECURE INVESTMENT — 


In hundreds of plants, these 
modern EXTENSION DELIVER- 
IES are increasing profits. 
Write NOW to Dept. I 
for new illustrated folder. 


FACE.Up p, 
EUV, 
E CARRIAGE 





RY. View ; 
DOWN 


THE RATHBUN & BIRD COMPANY, INC. 


FOUNDED 1898 
379 WEST BROADWAY DESIGNERS*AND MANUFACTURERS NEW YORK 12, N.Y 














INCREASE PRODUCTION 
THE NEW AND IMPROVED 


HeH 
Dry Spray Way 


@ No Liquids Used! 


@ Really Stops Smudging and 
Off-Setting! 






e Get more production and less spoilage— 
more running time on your presses. Have a 
cleaner pressroom. Here’s the system that is 
really DRY — not affected by highest humidi- 
ties. Pressrooms are cleaner — much less spray 
in the air. Proved on the largest production 
units — both letterpress and offset. Quickly 
pays for itself. 


®@ Write for complete information today — 
mention size and kind of press. 


HaH PRODUCTS 


1930 So. State St. Chicago 16, Ill. 
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THE INLAND 
PRINTER’‘S 


tassified Buyers’ Gude 


FOR SALE (Continued) 








ADVERTISING LAYOUT COURSE FCR SALE 
Study FRANK H. YOUNG'S 
ADVERTISING LAYOUT COURSE 

At Home 


Now is the time to make your spare time 
pay. Increase your earning power. Mr. 
Young, international layout authority, of- 
fers a complete Home Study Course to 
help printers, advertising men, artists, etc. 
Learn by mail how to use sound layout 
principles. Receive Mr. Young’s own per- 
sonal criticisms. Endorsed by graduates. 
Write to Dept. I.P. for free details. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 
Frank H. Young, Director 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Ill. 


( FIRST SEE IF ) 


FALCO 
i HAS J 
de, 





Miehle Verticals V36 and V45 
Miehle #1, #2, #3, #4/4, #4/3 
Miehle 5/0 TC, Feeder ED 
Miehle 4/0, Feeder ED 

Kellys, Style B, C, #2 












Send your pro- 
duction sam- 
ples, let Cham- 
plain show you 
lw how to’ do the 
‘ job — better, 
faster, more 
profitably. 





Cutters: 34” Seybold 62 
40”, 44” Seybold 
Precision 


64” Oswego 










BRONZING MACHINES 


MILWAUKEE 
BRONZING MACHINES 


For all presses. Some rebuilt units. 


C. B. HENSCHEL MFG. 
COMPANY 


229 W. Mineral St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Miller Saw, Jig and Router 
Misc. Drills, Quoins, Furniture, 


Cabinets, etc. { Depend On The Leader 


CHAMPLAIN CO., INC. 


| 88 LLEWELLYN AVE., BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 





CHICAGO OFFICE: 7 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
Rotogravure at its best 


Complete prospect mailing department 
with necessary addressograph equip- 
ment and 70 M addressed plates. 


THE FALCO 
CORPORATION 


© YOUR OWN IMPRINTING 343 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 4 


s. 
FULL LINE. FLEMING age co., Tel.: Harrison 7-5643 
47-01 35th St., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, 
NEW YORK 
Tel.: Stilwell 4-8026 























CALENDARS AND CALENDAR PADS 


@ CALENDAR PADS—67 Styles and Sizes. 

Write for catalog. Calendar backs for ad- 
vertising, sheet pictures. Wiebush Calendar 
Imptg. Ce., 80 Franklin St., New York 13, N. Y. 


10-W DRIVE BELTS 


The 10-W Drive Belts for Miehle Ver- 
ticals are pink in color. But all pink 
belts are not the 10-W Belts guaran- 
teed for 6 months against stretching 
or breakage. All the genuine guar- 
anteed 10-W Belts are marked 10-W 
JACK BEALL. Order a real 10-W now 
for your Vertical at $10.40 each 
postpaid. You can’t lose. 


JACK BEALL 
VERTICAL SERVICE 


641 S. Dearborn, Chicago 5, Ill. 





@ eetaeALe CALENDARS TO PRINT- 





CHALK RELIEF OVERLAYS 





Leading Printers and Publications 
Now Use COLLINS 


CHALK RELIEF OVERLAYS 


FOR ALL HALFTONE MAKEREADY 
Great improvements over slow hand-cut Overlay method. 
Low cost, saves time. Improves quality. Apply on com- 
pany letterhead for free instruction books and prices. 


226 Columbia Ave. 
A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO. 226 Columbia Av. 








FOR SALE 


MIEHLE PRESSES, SINGLE and TWO COLOR, 
HAND FED, ey AUTOMATIC 


No. 46 Single Color, Miehle Automatic Unit, 
bed 3612" x 46° 

28” x 41” Miller two color, four track 

5-0 Miehle Press, serial No. my = with 
Dexter Suction Feeder and ext. del 

No. 43 Miehle auto. unit, bed 29” x 41” 

No. 1 Kelly Press, 22” x 28” 

No. 2 Kelly Press, 22” x 34” 

Style “BY” Kelly Press, 17” x 22” 

20” x 26” Miller Simplex 

Miehle Horizontal 22” x 28” 

12” x 18” Kluge Printer & Die Cutter 




















COPY—CASTER 





IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Hamilton Iron Tops—Galley Cabinets 
Challenge Proof Presses—Drills 

C & P Automatics, 10x15, 12x18 
Rouse Power and Hand Miterers 
Acme-Morrison %4”-%4” Stitchers 


is EASIER and FASTER 


with the 


HABERULE 


Visual COPY-CASTER 


If you create or print folders, booklets, 
broadsides, catalogs or books—if you de- 
sign or write newspaper or magazine ads— 
if you have to translate the written word 
to the printed work, you definitely can- 
not afford to be without the Haberule. Now 
in daily use by more than 36,000 artists, 
advertising men, printers, editors, copy- 
writers, apprentices and students, the 
Haberule is eliminating much of the worry 
and financial loss of type jobs that go 
wrong. Anyone can use it in a few minutes. 


763 typefaces; 4000 fonts; sizes 4 


12” x 18” and 14” x 22” Chandler & Price 
automatics 

3—V-45 Miehle Vertical Presses 

2—V-50 Miehle Vertical Presses 

oog S “BY” Brackett Trimmer 

34” Diamond Paper Cutter 

38"- 40" 50” Seybold Paper Cutters 

44” Oswego ~— Cutter, heavy duty — 
Auto Clam 

57” Dexter Paper Cutter, Auto Clamp 

tic stitcher, 5 erations 

“BR” Cleveland with continuous feeder 

CSM-3 Intertype, electric pot 

Model “E” 8 page — a Press 

Monotype Pe Caste 

20” x 30”, x 32” Thompson Cutters 
and Eressers 

y other items—list on reques 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 


Marshall & Jefferson Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Rosback Rotary and Foot Perforators 


TOMPKINS PRINTING EQPT. CO. 


722 S. Clark @ WA. 2-4725 @ Chicago 5 








WALTON HUMIDIFIERS 
Eliminate static, supply regulated moisture to 
prevent curling, wrinkling, expansion and con- 
traction of paper stocks and improve registry 


and printing. Write for literature. 


ABBEON SUPPLY CO. 
58-10 41 Drive, Woodside, New York City 
Telephone Illinois 7-0500 ae 


e@ THOMPSON center jet typecasters for sale, 
(2) with special Monotype depth molds, low 








nick ; a. c. motors ; interchangeable body pieces ; 
gas burners and governors, rebuilt and guar- 
anteed ; both for $450.00 crated and f. o. b. here. 
Northwest Type Foundry, 507 So. 4th St., Min- 
neapolis 15, Minn. 


(Continued on next page) 





to 18 pt. Pocket size, plastic bound. OO 
Complete with Haberule Gauge. * 6° 


At Your Artist Material aie or 


HABERULE PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. D—7 East 42nd Street, New York 17 


© DeVilbiss Portable Spray Gun—Model J-602. 

Fully equipped with 2 switches. Used very 
little, therefore in excellent working condition. 
Price $150.00. Knox Litho Co., Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee. 
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FOR SALE (Continued) 


Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 





FAIR PRICES FOR 
FINE PRODUCTS 


Miller Simplex 20x26 automatic, 
current model 


No. 2 Kelly 24x35 press 

Miehle Vertical & Horizontal 

Miehle Unit presses, No. 4 
(29x41), No. 3 (33x46), No. 2 
(35x50) bed sizes, high serials 

Seybold 44” Model 10Z cutter 

Brackett 5-B Safety Trimmer 


Baum Model 433 (23x36) folder, 
suction pile feed 


New Amsco steel chases in stock 


for Verticals, Miller Major & 
Miller Two Color presses 


New Halley Paper Joggers 
New Halley Book Choppers 
New Halley Gang Numbering 


machines, perforating 
attachment 


TYPE & PRESS OF ILLINOIS, INC. 
220 South Jefferson 
CHICAGO 6 





to help you cut 


Spe ve 


F composing room costs 





Frequently you can make sub- 
Stantial savings in composing 
room costs.. speed up the flow of 
work by eliminating lost motion, 
waste time and unnecessary back- 
and-forth travel... through a simple re-arrangement of type cabinets, 
make-up banks, imposing tables and accessory equipment now in use. 


This free booklet shows, step-by-step, how you go about the planning 
of such re-arrangement. It gives you the principles of modern com- 
posing room layout... illustrates how you can draw up, before you 
make any equipment moves, a practical, workable floor plan that will 
insure maximum production from your equipment and enable your 
men to work with greatest convenience and efficiency. 


Whether your composing room is large or small, whether you have 
One compositor or many, you will want this new booklet. Your Hamil- 
ton Dealer will be glad to give you a copy. Or mail the coupon below 
and we will send you one, without obligation. 


4 loth tf} o 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 








Late-type Model 289 Baum Folders 
New 3412", 44” & 50” Paper Cutters 
Rebuilt Cutters, both hand and power 
New 28” Rosback Rotary Perforator 
Brackett Stripper; Power Paper Drills 


New Steel Type Cabinet: alley Cabinets 
New Composing Room Saws; Steel Stones 
Whirler, Size 72” 

Miehle Verticals V45-V36 

Kelly Presses, Models C and B 

Kluge Automatics 12 x 18, 10 x 15 


— Special — 
No. 2 Kelly, 22 x 34, AC motor 


TOMPKINS Phone - Wire 


Write 


Printing Equipment Co. 
1040 W. Grand Blvd., Detroit 8, Mich., TA-5-8003 


Two Rivers, Wisconsin 








Printers Equipment Div. * Hamilton Mfg. Co. « Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


Please send me, without obligation, a copy of your new booklet 
“Composing Room Layout.” 


We may be interested in the following Hamilton Equipment: 





YOUR NAME 





COMPANY 
STREET ADDRESS 
CITY 























(Continued on nexrt page) 






CZ 


Write today for samples and 
pricing information. Send 
| in your Specialty items for 
| prompt consideration. 








ARE YOU SUPPLYING THE ENVELOPE NEEDS 


Of The Banks In Your Community ? 


The Justrite Line of Banker’s Envelopes is complete and will enable you to fill the 
entire envelope requirements of your Bank Customers. Envelopes have always been 
leaders for other types of Bank printing business—and a single source of supply covering 
all Bank needs will be appreciated. 

Study the needs of your Bank and get this profitable business. The Justrite Bank Line 
is complete—and specialty items are our business. 


@ BANKERS MAILING Envelopes— made @ CHECK ENVELOPES — to fit standard 
of tough Justrite Fibre in Window checks for mailing—available with 
and mailing styles. window 

™ pase cn ~~ FR | — _ @ COIN Envelopes—to accommodate vary- 
End or Open Side styles, either flat ing denominations of coin 
or expanding -BY- — 

© COUPON WINDOW Eavelepes—for the © PANK-BY-MAIL System — a complete 


wes nd 


separation and storage of Bond Cou- ee —— 
pons 

e@ BANK PAY Envelopes—for distribution © Filing Envelopes—Policy Jackets—Open 
of Employee Pay Checks End Legal Envelopes 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 








NORTHERN STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY, INC. 
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— to 
newcomers in the Graphic Arts: 























Old-timers know to expect from 
Macbeth the practical answer to 
every phase of problems in printing 
and camera light. 


For example, the B16 PRODUCTION 
PRINTING LAMP, which is acclaimed the 
best-covering lamp ever devised for 
large frames. Its Nonspot reflector 
delivers powerful light evenly from 
center to corners of a loaded frame. 
You get fast prints with no halation, 
no fuzzy edges. 


There is a Macbeth for every job. 
To spend your money to best advan- 
tage, get new equipment via the 

Macbeth catalog. 















Macheth’s : 
Type B16 § Type B16 


ay Reflector —25” x 37” 


Tceoamen meteanm 





The latest Macbeth development in control 
of light is the new ConsTANTARC for both 
printing and camera work. Arc stabiliza- 
tion is completely automatic, resulting in 
light of constant intensity and con- 
stant color. Optional features include 
the Macbeth Airflow Exhaust Unit, 
and the handy Darkroom Monitor. 





SEY 





Type BIC Mac new mot 


mica CONSTANTARC 


DARKROOM MONITOR 
tells when service switch is 
closed or open, operates 
lamps and ARCONICATOR, 
and contains timer and 
focusing switch. 


Furnished also with other 
Macbeth CFC carriers, OSP 
overhead trackage, single or 
double-deck floor stands. 


REE 


MACBETH ARC LAMP COMPANY, 875 N. 28th Street, Philadelphia 30, Pa. 











Classified Buyer’s Guide (continued) 
FOR SALE (Continued) 













Send your pro- 
duction sam- 
ples, let Cham- 
yA plain show you 
Ot how to do the 

A . 
\ job — better, 
faster, more 
profitably. 








I Depend On The Leader 


a 
ve CHAMPLAIN CO., INC. 

88 LLEWELLYN AVE., BLOOMFIELD, WN. J. 
| CHICAGO OFFICE: 7 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, III. 


Rotogravure at its best - @ 5175 








Now you can shave ’em all 
with Monomelt Rotary 
Plate Shavers. Let us show 
you how. 


WRITE for more information. 


c= 
MONOMELT CO. Inc. 


1612 N.E. POLK STREET 
MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINNESOTA 





(Continued on next page) 





NEWSPAPER PRESSES + PRINTING EQUIPMENT 
Ben Shulman 


eo 


ASSOCIATES, INC. 


500 FIFTH AVE, NEW YORK 18 N.Y. BRyant 9-1132 








ROUND »av FLAT 
. e 


Zi 


Seneca stitching wire for Bookbinding 
and Box Stitching is available in 
galvanized or copper coated finishes 
in all popular sizes . . . round or flat 
on spools and cores. 


SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. 


FOSTORIA, OHIO 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
FOR SALE (Continued) 


EO 





No. 2 Miehle automatic unit with 
Dexter Suction pile feeder, ex- 
tension delivery, 35x50 

12x18 Little Giant 

12x18 Kluge automatic press 

Style B Kelly special, 17x22 

No. 2 Kelly (2), 24x35 

Medel B Cleveland with continuous 
feeder, 25x38 

Model 43 Baum septuplet with suc- 
tion feeder, 17x22 

Model 332 Baum with suction pile 
feeder, 25x38 

3612” Diamond power cutter 

36”, 44” Sheridan New Model cut- 
ters, autoclamps 

44” Dexter cutter with autoclamp 

Model 8 Linotype 

Model 14 Linotype 

Model 31 Linotype, Blue Streak 

Monotype Giant Caster with 60 fonts 
of mats, 5 molds 


This represents just a few items of our ex- 
tensive inventory. Complete list on request. 


OC ee Re ile 


82 BEEKMAN STREET @ NEW YORK 7,N. Y. 


TELEPHONE BEEKMAN 3-1791 


BAUM 
FOLDERS 


WORLD’S GREATEST 
FOLDING MACHINE 
VALUES 


* 
RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 


615 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 6 





(Continued on next page) 











““GET IN LINE” jor more profits 


WITH NEW ERA’S INLINE OPERATION 





The New Era Multi-Process Press is a sure, faster money-maker; one press run 
will complete any general commercial and specialty printing job. 

The New Era press is built in sectional units. It can be assembled for single 
or multi-color job printing of tags, tickets, labels, small cartons and snap-out 
and zig-zag office forms. 

To printing units fabricating units are added for die-cutting, slitting, per- 
forating, punching, and numbering. Any stock—cloth, paper, board—ranging 
in thickness from onion-skin to .050 board runs through the press at high speed. 

Team up New Era with Graeber Wiring, Stringing, Patch and Eyeletting 
Machines to complete your tag production economically. 









A Standard New 
Era Press Equipped 
with Reinforcement 
Patch Mechanism 
and Eyelet Device 


CTURING CO. 


rh aeue 

JERSEY WRITE FOR BINDER OF NEW ERA BULLETINS 
NEW ON Multi-Process Presses * Tag Presses ° 
Collating Machines * Carbon Paper Folding 
Machines * Tabulating Card Presses 


MANUFA 


371 ae 
PATERSON 4: 











MCADAMS—THE PERFECT PEN RULING MACHINE 
SPEEDY — SMOOTH RUNNING — DEPENDABLE IN OPERATION 


McAdams new model is a mechanical marvel for fast production of 
quality ruling. It produces beautiful work, easily operated, quickly 
set for any ruling pattern. It’s built for the modern ruling plant to 


give service, speed and satisfaction. 


McAdams 1949 catalog is fully illustrated and explains in detail 
all of McAdams Pen Ruling Machines, parts and attachments. Write 


today. 


JOHN McADAMS & SONS, Inc. 


Albert Broadmeyer, President 


20-22 KNIGHT STREET ° NORWALK, CONN., U.S.A. 
ESTABLISHED 1842 


“MORE PRODUCTION AT LESS COST” 








OL GRAS a ba hice 


McADAMS SINGLE PEN RULING MACHINE 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 


FOR SALE (Continued) 


STOP ADJUSTING INK FLOW... | «xu wore: sorns2ur. uo | 


R.P.M. 220 volts; 60 cycle; 3 phase. Has 
been used very little and is in excellent condi- 
tion. Price $50.00. Knox Litho Co., Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 


ee 93 
by adding 33 KK |. 


stitcher and coverer, now operating on na- 
tional magazine, 9 x 12, motor included. Box 
F-1286, The Inland Printer. 





TO YOUR REGULAR INKS 









@ BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY: New mod- 

el National book sewing machines; also re- 
built machines. Write for particulars. Joseph 
E. Smyth Co., 720 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


MAKES ALL INKS BETTER 





@ FOR SALE: An Extensive Line of new and 

rebuilt printing equipment on easy terms. 
Write for free list. Missouri Central Type 
Foundry, Wichita, Kans. 





GAUGE PINS 





Insist on Megill’s Gauge Pins 


. ;3 definitely in- 
i Affinity of ink 1 paper is de humidity For Use on All Job Presses 
er soe 
veanagecot agers d press conditions. — MEGILL’S Spring Tongue® 
aa keeps halftones clean, — Patent GAUGE PINS 
“9 x ing ac J 


through its “gogeene inks and over: 
+. ynexcelled with gloss ' id drying 
* aay varnish—prevents too sia 
rit ; 
ress. bel REMEMBER. Only Megill makes 
= agi? trapping of process and la “Spring Tongue” Gauge Pins. $1.80 
“33” aids Sauter printing. doz. with extra Tongue. 
inks in mu 


i jon wi 
% It assures sharp impression 




















thout squeeze 
MEGILL’S Original Steel ® 











4 LB TRIAL ORDER in rubber plate — stickiness - - Patent GAUGE PINS 
° “33” repels —— an 
See your local dealer or job- 1 lier life. ‘ snk 
‘ P ongs ro form im 
ber—or write direct for an gentile: dvantages add up to unl et un- 
8-Ib. trial can. If “33” fails to All these advaniate ig periods. — _ sauna Head 12, 15 or 18 pt. high. 75¢ doz. 
‘ee ee ea istency © . withou 
give complete satisfaction, re- consistem and consistency e folder 
turn the unused portion at our done nog rm feed. Write for fre THE PIONEER IN 1870 
expense. a : “The Pressman”. syrors THE EDWARD L. MEGILL CO. 
100°% GUARANTEE TERRITORIES FOR made a few now 763 ATLANTIC AVE., BROOKLYN 17, N. Y. 
Changes in sales ——, aha Write for +a 
anges x lers and jo " sition. ne 
699" openings for deere. liberal Proposte on FULL 
PR cape gyerncvna pie acl ye weeds HELP WANTED 
0-33” LITHO & MULTILITH INFORMATION + @ PRINTING PLANT SUPERINTENDENT— 


Medium sized plant located in the Metropoli- 
tan New York area operating complete Com- 
posing Room with Linotypes, Medium Cylinders, 


fe : . . 
POUR RCIRUR SUMNER POUR R YAWN RM | Sct presses recuires top-notch man with thor- 


ough practical experience and outstanding exec- 
Tee 1718 North Damen Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois utive ability. Write us fully stating experience 
BB: and salary requirements—your reply will be 
“3 kept strictly confidential—Our organization 
IN CANADA -—it’s CANADIAN FINE COLOR CO., LTD., TORONTO knows of this opening. Address Box F-1283, In- | 


Export Division: Guiterman Co., Inc., 35 South William Street, New York 4, N. Y. land Printer, Chicago. 








(Continued on nert page) 





AMSCO CHASES 


Electric-Welded .« Square and True . Absolutely Guaranteed 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 


31-31 Forty-Eighth Avenue — Long Island City, New York 












/ Show: your customers what time-saving All 
pode sales manuals and literature. Seni 
ctor today. Contains samples of all ty 














KOUSE vin: SAVING 


EQUIPMENT FOR PRINTERS 
Mitering Machines * Composing Sticks * Slug Clippers 
Band Saws «+ Lead and Rule Cutters + Type Gauges 


H. B. ROUSE & CO., 2214 N. Wayne Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 


NEW LOW.COST cut service for printers and publishers 
EquuSketches add attractiveness to Horse Show ond Rodeo 
Programs, Horse Publications, Greeting Cards, Stationery 


\y ond wherever attractive horse illustrations ore needed 
Send SOc {no stamps) for 24-page, 2-color Catalog ‘S 


| A om a ee es 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
HELP WANTED (Continued) 


@ WANTED—Production man by West Coast 

plant doing over $400,000 yearly. Must know 
business, to handle production planning, pro- 
duction control, quality control, personnel man- 
agement and maintenance. Complete letter 
press, offset and bindery. Start $500.00 per 
month. After proof of ability, liberal cut of 
profit. Give experience, qualifications. Box 
F-1285, c/o The Inland Printer, Chicago, Illinois. 





e@ COMPOSITOR—Western New York com- 

mercial printer wants reliable man with suf- 
ficient experience to become foreman. Previous 
man held position fifteen years. Top wages, ex- 
cellent working conditions. State age and ex- 
perience. No floaters. Open shop. Our em- 
ployees know of this advertisement. WM. J. 
KELLER INC., Main & Virginia Streets, Buf- 
falo 8, New York. 





Be 








ELIMINATES STATIC 








IMPROVES REGISTER 





@ PRINTING SALESMAN, capable of even- 

tually becoming manager of largest printing 
plant in Orlando, Fla., specializing in four- 
color process folders. Business over $100,000 
per year. New equipment bought makes capac- 
ity quarter of million. Reply with statement 
of experience, and with references. Tyn Cobb’s 
Florida Press, Inc., Orlando, Fla. 





@ PRINTING SALESMAN. Must be experi- 

enced. Excellent opportunity for high grade 
man to form permanent connection with fast 
growing plant in downstate Illinois. We do not 
have a salesman at present. Write Box N-1271, 
c/o The Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, III. 





MOTOR CONTROL & EQUIPMERT 


@ CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline-West- 

inghouse Motor and control equipment for 
printing machinery. 211 West Wacker Dr., 
Chicago, Ill. 





NAPKINS FOR IMPRINTING 


@ NAPKINS AND PLACE MATS—Printing 
napkins and place mats is profitable. 2 sam- 

ple boxes napkins $1.00. Also guest towels, 

matches, coasters and wedding napkins for you 

—_— Monogram Shop, 184 Fifth Ave., 
Cc. 





PRINTING PLATES 





RUBBER and PLASTIC 
Printing Plate Materials and Cutting Tools. WRITE 
for SAMPLES and name of your nearest Ti-Pl 
Dealer and Rubber Engraver. 


Ti-Pi Co., 1000 Broadway, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


| 





KEEPS PAPER “FLAT” 





The Bahnson Company offers a complete line of 
Humidification and Air Conditioning equipment 
developed in over thirty-three years of experience 
in Industrial Air Conditioning. 


CENTRIFUGAL HUMIDIFIER 


A completely self-contained hu- 
midifier’ requiring only water 
feed ‘and drain connections and 
electric line for installation. Fan 
assures positive circulation and 
even humidity. 


CENTRAL STATION 


A saturated air system employ- 
ing Bahnson air washers design- 
ed for maximum efficiency with 
minimum pumping costs to pro- 
vide year-round control of tem- 
perature and humidity. 


_ THERE’S PROFIT INSURANCE IN 
AUTOMATIC 
HUMIDITY CONTROL 





BAHNSON HUMIDUCT 

A unit air-conditioning system 
combining humidification with 
ventilation. Heating, cooling, de- 
humidification and air filtering 
can be included. Separate equip- 
ment room not required for nor- 
mal installation. 


ECONOMIZER ATOMIZER 


A self-cleaning atomizer opera- 
ting from water and air supplied 
under pressure. Available in 
various capacities, each having 
minimum air consumption. 








(Continued on nert page) 





8. C. STIMSON 
A-3 VIRGINIAN APTS. 
GREENVILLE, S.C. 
{. ©. BROWN 
886 DREWRY STREET, N. E. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
R. M. ANDERSON 
314 EAST STREET 
CROWN POINT, INDIANA 





For complete information write for Bulletin 333 


WINSTON-SALEM, N.C 


THE BAHNSON C 





F. 8. FRAMBACH 


703 EMBREE CRESCENT 
WESTFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


R. T. HOOGOON 
1 CLARINA STREET 
WAKEFIELD, MASS. 


DEWITT CLARK 


553 S. FIGUEROA STREET 


LOS ANGELES 13, CAL. 











and forms with this powerful 
national advertising campaign 














Tie up your selling of cotton-fiber 
letterheads, matching envelopes 










Free Booklets 
FOX RIVER PAPER 


CORPORATION 
Appleton, Wis. 





Write for 

















MAKE YOUR OWN 


Exclusive 
Power 
Saving 
Insulation 
Chambers 


Printing 


Power Econom 
Connects to 11 


Platens 11 x 13 in. 


Rubber 


Extreme Precision 
Tremendous Power 
Maintained Pressure 


Thermostatically Controlled 


The Eva-Press 


Write for Literature 
AMERICAN EVATYPE CORPORATION 
Deerfield, Illinois 


Plates 


y 
OV. 
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Clearance of Miehle Handfed Cylinders 
SIX 2/0 MIEHLE 56” PRESSES 


Four with extension deliveries. 


SIX 4/0 MIEHLE 62” PRESSES 


With extension deliveries; two with attached bronzers. 


TWO-COLOR MIEHLE PRESSES, 62” AND 70” 


With extension delivery. 


56” MIEHLE AUTO. UNIT, SERIAL NO. 16,000 


Dexter suction pile feed, ext. delivery. New machine guarantee. 


SEYBOLD, OSWEGO, & DEXTER AUTOMATIC CLAMP CUTTERS 


Sizes 38", 44, 48", 50", and 74” 


HARRIS “EL” 22x34 OFFSET PRESSES 


Excellent condition. AC electrical equipment. 


TWO HARRIS “LSB” 17x22 OFFSET PRESSES 


Real values on today’s market. AC equipment. 


Other Items from our Large and Varied Stocks 


NO. 4 MIEHLE AUTOMATIC UNIT AND HAND FED PRESSES 

NO. 3 MIEHLE 46” HAND FED PRESSES 

MILLER 27 x 41 TWO-COLOR AUTOMATIC UNIT 

MILLER SIMPLEX AUTOMATIC UNIT 

NO. 2 KELLY 22 x 34 AUTOMATIC UNIT 

TWO SHERIDAN-ROWE 3-KNIFE CONTINUOUS TRIMMERS 
CHRISTENSEN GANG STITCHER and ROSBACK GANG STITCHER 
CLEVELAND AUTO. FOLDERS—MODELS B, 26 x 40; MODEL W, 14 x 20 


J. SPERO & COMPANY 





549 W. RANDOLPH STREET ANdover 3-4633 CHICAGO 6, ILL. 











FOR SALE! 


HOE HIGH-SPEED 
ROTARY LETTERPRESS 


582“ circumference cylinders. 71’ maximum 
web width. Will print two colors one side, single 
reverse side provision for additional color. Plate 
cylinders— Wesel final groove. Folder—chopper 
type. Willdeliver24’s, 16’sand8’s. Press equipped 
with anti-friction bearing throughout. Also 
equipped with latest type Selas dryers, Hoe 
automatic reel and paster. Drive—50 HP a-c. 
G-E motor and control. Press in perfect con- 
dition. Price and terms upon request. 


APPLY BOX NO. F-1282 
THE INLAND PRINTER 


309 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
PRINTING PRESSES—ROTOGRAVURE 












Send your pro- 
duction sam- 
ples, let Cham- 
plain show you 
Row to do the 
job — better, 
faster, more 
profitably. 









1 Depend On The Leader 


&CHAMPLAIN CO., INC. 
88 LLEWELLYN AVE., BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 
| CHICAGO OFFICE: 7 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 





Rotogravure at its best @® 5171 
REPRESENTATION WANTED 
@ SALESBOOKS—BUSINESS FORMS—enve- 


lopes—tags sold through dealers only—write 
for illustrated price lists, ERSCO, 1930 Patter- 
son Avenue, Bronx 61, New York. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


@ WANTED! A CHANGE OF DIET! 25-years 

experience—supervisor 24-man ad and job 
department ; supervisor Monotype keyboards and 
Linotypes; markup and back-shop layout for 
large magazine-book plant; agency experience ; 
trade publication editor; two years sales in 
another line. Thoroughly competent to super- 
vise and keep down costs for publisher, to 
supervise composing room. Will consider nom- 
inal investment in small ambitious plant. Box 
F-1284, Inland Printer. 





@ SUPERINTENDENT-PRODUCTION MGR. 

(Letterpress) Available March 1st. Basically 
Compositor and Stoneman also practical Press- 
room and Bindery experience—Publication, ad- 
vertising printing and greeting card field. Can 
take full charge of production and get results. 
Write Box F-1281, c/o The Inland Printer, 309 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 





@ ESTIMATING PRODUCTION. Thirty years 

with large book and magazine plant. All 
phases of letterpress and composition. Write 
Box F-1278, c/o The Inland Printer, Chicago 6, 
Til. 





@ PRINTING EXECUTIVE available on 

month’s notice. Employed as asst. mgr. of 
ptg. and litho. plant. 15 yrs. trade exp. Success- 
ful record of supervising, planning, coordinat- 
ing, personnel, labor relations, production con- 
trol. Box F-1282, The Inland Printer, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 





@ INSTRUCTOR for Printing Department in 

Midwestern State Boys’ School. Housing fur- 
nished. Can house couple but no children... Ex- 
cellent spot for older man who knows the trade 
and likes boys. Write Box F-1280, The Inland 
Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 





@ SUPERINTENDENT of commercial letter- 

press and offset plant dissatisfied with pres- 
ent connection. Can handle production in all 
departments. Specialized in color printing. 42 
years of age. References. Write Box F-1279, 
c/o The Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 


pa sneicinnoinetii “THE NEW AMCO CATALOG? LOOK IN THE . 


@ MONOTYPER—combination keyboard-caster 





union, Write Box Nei26e, The inland Printer. | SAFE WITH THE OTHER VALUABLES, MISS BATES!” 


STATIONERY 

@ WEDDING INVITATIONS and other en- 
graved stationery of fine quality. Siegrist 

tie Co., 924 Oak St., Kansas City 13, 
o. 





TYPEFOUNDERS 
ACCURATE GAUGE ¢ ONE-HALF POINT HARD 


COPPER SPACES 


Don't distribute copper spaces, at this low price of 
$2.50 a pean you save money by throwing them 
into the hell box. At present labor costs, you cannot 
distribute a pound of copper spaces for $2.50... 
Use copper spaces at $2.50 a pound rather than 
paper. Copper spaces go into a line faster. So — 
labor costs per line are less. The lines will lock up 
better, tighter, so you have a higher quality job. 
The form with copper spaces won't be “‘spongy’’ as 
it is with paper spaces. Your lockup time with 
copper spaces will be less than with paper spaces 
is Send for a sample or send us a trial order. 


F. H. BARTZ, 18 EAST KINZIE ST., CHICAGO 11, Ill. © WH 4-4316 








CORVINUS SKYLINE 


You’ll need this type face of today! Available im- 

mediately us seen am to ae Seine. Write for 
i sheets an ont prices. Cast from hard 

foundry metal. 60 and 72 pt. in process. 


ACME TYPE FOUNDRY 


633 Plymouth Court Chicago 5, Illinois 









e@ TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 235 East 45th 
Street, New York, N. Y. Producers of fine 
type faces. CARBON PAPERS 





@ DURABLE FOUNDRY TYPE; attractive 
faces, always dependable. Write for circular. 
Northwest Type Foundry, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 





TYPEMETER 


FFICE 
SUPPLIES 





ELCO UNIVERSAL TYPEMETER 


A simp'e, easy-to-use method of copyfitting for 
any type, any size, in lines of any measure. 
Complete with instructions for compiling a 
list of the type <: mats available in any com- 
posing room. Five avllars a copy postpaid. The 
Inland Printer Book Department or write Elco 
Typographic Service, Second & Dueber, S. W., 
Canton 6, Ohio. 





WIRE e 
@ SPECIFY PRENTISS Stitching Wire. Over 

eighty-five years of wire drawing experience. 
Supplied in coils or on spools. Sold by leading 
dealers everywhere. 


























Ku may not choose to keep your new Amco Catalog in the safe... 
but you'll certainly keep it somewhere handy, because in it Amco has 
put all the answers to the printer’s needs for every type of carbon paper. 


Indexed for convenience, Amco’s 
catalog is complete and compre- 
hensive—and fast and easy to use. 
Contains all information regarding 
sizes, descriptive information and 
prices. 


IT’S A GOLD MINE ot 


valuable information on 


e ONE-TIME CARBONS for 
snap-out forms 


e PENCIL CARBONS in 
reams and boxes 


MFG.CO e CARBONIZED NEWS and 
book papers 


WRITE FOR IT TODAY! 


YOU'LL WONDER HOW YOU GOT ALONG WITHOUT IT! 











ROTARY PRESSES 


For Lithographers, Printers, Newspaper Publishers. All Presses 
for Folding Box Manufacturers. Tell Us Your Requirements 


WALTER SCOTT &CO.,INC., PLAINFIELD,N.J. 





FOR SHARP IMPRESSIONS 
i | KS. In Litho-Offset and Printing 
- FOR METAL DECORATING 


Get Varnishes and Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Ine. 


Dryers, too, from 
35 York St., Brooklyn, W. Y., 215 $. Aberdeen St., Chicago 7, Ill. 





























TRIMOSAW 


“THE SAW WITH THE BALL BEARING TABLE” 










1616 DOUGLAS AVENUE 








KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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THERE 1s NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR DEPENDABLE EQUIPMENT 


Thats uhyy loading printers specify 
CROMWELL TYMPAN 





















Printing a newspaper by 
means of solar energies. This 
nineteenth century wood en- 
graving shows but one of the 
many freak experiments that bene 
have marked the history of 
printing, none of which have 
succeeded in replacing de- 
pendable methods and equip- 
ment, 


CROMWELL 


SPECIAL ¢’- PREPARED 





MAKE THE TYMPAN TEST. Write 
today for a free working sample of 
Cromwell Tympan, giving size and 


make of your press. Try it on your 
next job. You'll be convinced! 


HERE’S no time to ex- 

periment with hap- 
hazard methods and unreli- 
able equipment in the modern 
print shop. Present day com- 
petition demands skilled 
workmanship, efficient meth- 
ods and dependable equip- 
ment. That’s why you'll find 
Cromwell Special Prepared 
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Tympan on the cylinder in 
leading print shops through- 
out the world. There is no 
substitute for its high tensile 
strength, calipered uniform- 
ity and absolute resistance 
to oil, moisture and atmos- 
pheric changes. Remember 
—Cromwell Tympan is wn- 


conditionally guaranteed. 


THE CROMWELL PAPER CoO. 


4801-29 S. WHIPPLE STREET, CHICAGO 32, ILLINOIS 





Little Levers and Knobs 
that do big | obs on an INTERTYPE Line-Composing Machine 


At the flip of a lever or the touch of a knob, things begin to happen 


on an Intertype line-composing machine ... automatic actions that 


save a lot of waiting time and ExTRA work. Here are three examples: 


When copy calls for mixed composi- 
tion, mats from adjacent main or side 
magazines assemble at the flip of the 
Mixer Shift Lever. No cranking... 
no waiting for matrices to distribute. 


A touch on the control knob of the 
Intertype Autospacer is all you need 
do to quad left, right or center. There 
is no fumbling . . . no fussing .. . no 
transferring of quads and spacebands. 


Setting the simple little lever on the 
No-Turn Autoshift permits the oper- 
ator to change from one magazine 
position to another . . . automatically. 
No tiresome cranking, no lost motion. 


These important developments—and many others—are the result of 


Intertype's continuous far-sighted research program. Our engineers 


are constantly searching for new ways to eliminate manual motions, 


ease the operator's task, increase production, simplify maintenance. 


It all adds up to greater composing room efficiency for you. 


LOOK TO PROGRESSIVE 


INTERTYPE 


BROOKLYN 2, NEW YORK 





